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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE repeat the request on our first cover—that 
the execution of our plan may be judged of by the 
first volume. We shal! have so much difficulty in 
the arrangements of our printing and publication 
offices, that we shall not at once be able to bring 
all points to bear. 


Mr. Macaulay’s admirable review of Barére and 
the French Revolution necessarily displaces many 
short articles which we had prepared to increase 
the variety of No. 2. 


We especially regret the postponement of 
several pieces showing the great strength of the 
movement in behalf of the miserable women and 
children who are crushed beneath the cars of the 
English Factory System. It has defeated and 
alarmed the English ministry, and has great inter- 
est for the manufacturers in the United States, 
especially as showing how much their formidable 
competition is dwelt upon in the calculations of 
British statesmen. 


It is generally agreed that the revenue of the 
General Government shall be derived from a duty 
on imports. Such an advantage as that will afford 
will be more than enough to enable the American 
manufacturer to enter the market with the Eng- 
lish. This duty ought to be settled, and not to 
be left as a stock in trade to politicians. The 
manufacturing interest requires that this should be 





steady—and not that it should be high. A moder- 
ate duty will be cheerfully acquiesced in by the 
whole country, which will share in the pride of 
our own workmen and machinery. 


One short article on the subject of cheap postage 
is all that we could get into this number. To 
supply a cheap and frequent communication with 
all parts of the country, is one of the very greatest 
advantages which our government could afford us. 
Our law-makers and officials touch this matter 
feebly and partially. A president, who could 
accomplish for us what Rowland Hill has dene and 
is doing for England, would have earned “‘ glory 
enough”’ for one consulship. 


A young lady wishes us to give the explanation 
of the Enigma at page 40. She must be aware 
that we cannot give it privately in her own copy 
only—and we ought not to give it in the whole 
edition, because other people have not ‘‘ given it 
up.’’ When it appears that nobody can unriddle 
it, we may have a few words to say. 


Our personal and other friends will be glad to 
hear that we sold in two days the whole edition of 
Should we be 
obliged to do this with each succeeding number, 
we shall be satisfied. We are especially grateful 
for the interest shown in the work by the good 
people of Boston. 


No. 1, and have printed a second. 

















THE TAILOR 


From the Metropolitan. 
THE TAILOR CREDITOR—-BY MRS. GORE. 


Peopue plead guilty to puns ;—the word carries 
an air of defiance with it which they fancy becom- 
ing. But few like to talk of their creprrors!—a 
name which, by conveying a consciousness of 
= responsibility, conveys also a wound to their 
self-love. Yet, from the moment that, by draw- 
ing breath, we incur the debt of nature, to that 
when the bell, tolling over our remains, conveys a 
pecuniary liability to our inheritors, life is a series 
of indebtments. Thrice happy the man who sleeps 
solvent upon his pillow ! But scarcely less pitiful 
the wretch who lays his head there absolutely 
debtless :—untrusted either because untrustworthy, 
or because unwilling to accord credit in return! 

The preéminence of Great Britain among nations 
is ascribed by the farthest-sighted philosophers 
to the magnitude of her national debt; and but for 
the stimulus of private liabilities, where would be 
the best works of the best authors !—the best pic- 
tures of the best artists '—the best articles of the 
best magazines’ ‘The high-mettled seribbler starts 
off at speed on the slightest spur of adun. The 
Scotch novels are in a great measure the works of 
the creditors of Scott : and but that 1, as becomes 
a gentleman, have creditors of my own, how 
should I be able to furnish the following ‘‘ Ac- 
counts’’ for the amusement of my readers? 

It was not, however, in quite so cheerful a 
mood that I first conceived the project of turning 
their Accounts to account, causing them to repay 
me with interest all | happened to owe. My pa- 
rents, who died when I was a schoolboy, having 
been what is called ** unfortunate,’’ (that is impru- 
dent,) I was bequeathed to the guardianship of a 
crabbed uncle, with so small a patrimony, that I 
and iz together seemed scarcely worth the trouble 
of looking after. ‘Tome, however, those three 
thousand pounds appeared to contain a mine of 
wealth ; and, in my vague notions of indepen- 
dence, I scorned all mention of articles to attorneys, 
clerkships in counting-houses, apprenticeships to 
apothecaries ; already smitten with the wild de- 
sire of becoming a man of wit and pleasure about 
town ! 

According to the privilege of uncles well to do in 
the world, mine called me a fool. But he had said as 
much of my parents when ruined by speculation ; 
and in his house I had already begun to under- 
stand the opprebrious word, according to a lexicon 
especially Great British, as the synonyme of 
‘**poor.’’ But, foreseeing myself both wealthy 
and wise—that is, being so great a fool as to judge 
myself capable of achieving wealth through my 
own wisdom—I snapped my fingers at my uncle, 
and betook myself to the lean and hungry oceupa- 
tion of polite scholarship. Like other enthusiastic 
lads to whom parental coercion has been wanting, 
I fancied myself a man of genius. Pactolus 
seemed waiting to flow through my hands ; and it 
needed only a stroke of my poetic wand to convert 
the waters of oblivion into claret and champagne. 

Of course, the first thing that flowed through 
my hands was my small fortune. ‘Till I attained 
my majority, I lived upon tick ; and the first act of 
my first year of discretion being to discharge to 
the last doit my obligations, established a credit 
much /o my credit, and little to my advantage. 
Convineed that the efforts of iny pen would enable 
me to strike a future balance as readily as in the 
present instance, by inditing a draft upon my un- 
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cle’s hauteur, I persisted in the personal engage- 
ments which had converted my inheritance into a 
four years’ income. My tragedy, my comedy, my 
epic, my farce, my annual, my magazine, were 
destined to metamorphose al] future creditors into 
my most obedient humble servants. 

Alas! the only transformation I ever witnessed 
in them was from creditors into duns. Perceiving 
me to be a man of honor by the readiness with 
which I discharged the illegal obligations of my 
minority, they set me down as soft, and became 
proportionably hard. By degrees mistrusted, event- 
ually trusted no longer, there caine to be a sort 
of poetic license in the cut and texture of my gar- 
ments, such as constitutes in itself an act of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Still, | was young and sanguine. As I ascend- 
ed in my lodgings story above story, I was only 
soaring a poetical flight. I thought of Milton, of 
Otway, of Goldsmith, and comforted by prospec- 
tive immortality, overlooked my mortal necessities. 
Moreover, an occasional sparkle of gold dust on 
the surface redoubled my faith in the latent mines 
below. The first time I pocketed a guinea as 
the guerdon of two months’ hard labor in Jeadin 
articles for a weekly paper, I beheld myself the 
founder of a future Abbotsford—a baronet—and 
member of parliament. 

At that moment, indeed, I even forgot my cred- 
itors. But my creditors, alas! did not forget me ! 
With all my flights, I had only attained a third 
pair of stairs ; and steep and ricketty as they were, 
one might have fancied them smooth as an inclin- 
ed plane or the verses of Rogers, and carpeted 
with Axminster, so pleasant appeared the ascent 
to every savage in whose books I had inseribed 
myself pending the triumphs of my own. It 
seemed a mall to the brutes—a ring, a cour la 
reine, a prater, a chiaja—tfor their daily exercise 
and delectation. My bell had a silver sound in 
their ears—and they came both ‘ single spies” and 
in ** battalions.”’ : 

I paid—when I could—and at length promised 
to pay—when I could ; an expression they seemed 
to hold too vague and figurative, for most of thein 
(probably for the pleasure of possessing my auto- 
graph as a literary man) required me to say as 
mach, and sometimes a little more, upon paper. 
Now, my autograph happened to be precisely that 
of my erabbed uncle, so that he beeame, for rea- 
sons of his own, desirous of withdrawing it from 
circulation. He was, therefore, at the trouble of 
collecting the first series of these offsprings of my 
pen, apprizing me, at the same time, that my next 
performance of the same nature might be in the 
hands of the attorneys, and the unfortunate au- 
ther in quod till the day of jadgment, for any 
effort he would make towards the redemption of 
either. 

In former days, it was held a christianly thing 
to release captives from thrall; and kings on 
their deathbeds, and ladies fair in pain or peril, 
used to make vows of ransom fcr so many victims 
of the Moors. But neither kings nor countesses 
of modern times extend their tender mercies to- 
wards the victims of sheriffs officers; and I ae- 
cordingly determined that, whatever bills might 
be brought against me, | would give more in 
return. I was beginning to understand the value 


of my own autograph. 

This resolution only increased my influx of visi- 
tors. ‘The sneaks crowding to write their names 
in the porter’s book of a reyal giver of fetes «re 
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not more assiduous than the little knot of uneredit- 
ing creditors who daily assured me that they were 
tired of having reminded me of their claims—as 
though I were not equally tired of hearing of 
them! Custom has appropriately assigned the 
office of dunning to the most disagreeable moment 
of the year ;—the moment when its two ends 
meet, though our own do not—the days when 
‘* daylight dies’? so soon after its birth, that it 
searcely seems worth while for it to have come 
into the world—when the sun is seen as through a 
glass darkly, and when we emerge from our cheer- 
less houses into the chilly atmosphere, 


“ The bravest holds his breath 
For atime!” 


In those Christmas days of darkness and desola- 
tion, the sound of single knocks is great in the 
land. Parallelogrammatic letters, wafer-sealed and 
unsightly, make their appearance at every door. 
Not a tyro of a clerk but seems to be learning to 
draw in figures. Saints and sinners unite in bid- 
ding their fellow-creatures be L.S.D.—d; and, 
knowing our inability before they ask, and their 
own ignorance in asking, request us, ‘‘ at our 
earliest convenience,’ to settle their small ac- 
counts. The world seems bent, in short, upon 
prolonging by weariness of spirit the brevity of 
the shortest day of the year! 

Among mine enemies (at the period when I 
was beginning to comprehend the identity between 
an enemy and a creditor) was a certain rich man, 
who swore he was a very poor one, Jonas Cox by 
name, and a tailor by nature. Yes, by nature ; 
for he was born a tailor, a chip of the old shop- 
board, a Snip of many generations. There had 
been as many Coxes in his sobhoasts. s Guelphs 
upon the throne of Great Britain. He was Cox 

I., of Poland Street ; had come into the world 
cross-legged, and was likely to exhibit his cross- 
bones in the same sartorial bearings. 

Jonas Cox, I blush to own it, was my family 
tailor. Though his cut was such as to fully 
justify my cutting Am, in recalling to mind how 
he had admeasured me for my schoolboy jackets 
aforetime, and annually wasted upon my crabbed 
uncly the assurance (so sweet in the ears of pa- 
reats) that I was ‘‘ growing a fine young gentle- 
man,’’ when I grew to be merely a fine gentle- 
man, | remembered the days of my youth and Jo- 
nas Cox—eschewed Stultz, Burfhart, and Buck- 
master, Cooke, Jackson, and Curlewis—and left 
my measures to the exclusive care of Poland 
Street, as her Majesty those of Government to 
the hands of Sir Robert Peel; and so long as I 
could be classed among the good customers of Jo- 
nas, I was ‘‘ dressed,’’ as dinners are promised at 
suburban taverns, ‘‘ on the shortest notice,”’ and I 
may add, as the said dinners are not, on the long- 
est credit. 

Among the accounts discharged with interest 
on the attainment of my majority, was one of Cox 
ViI.ru’s, which for length, if shred into tailor’s 
measures, would have ‘ put a girdle round about 
the earth,’’ or the waist of Daniel Lambert ;—the 
amount of the stamp for the receipt in full would 
now afford me a week's board and lodging! Jonas 
Cox was, accordingly, one of those who waited 
longest afierwards before he requested the favor 
of my autograph ; and it was through the impor- 
tunities of the family tailor to my uncle that my 
signature for once held good, to be consigned to 
dishonor for evermore. 
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But on the Christmas ensuing, Jonas saw fit to 
deliver his bill as he had formerly delivered his 
suits—at the shortest notice ;—ay, and to deliver 
it with vexatious iteration. Lest I should mis- 
take his meaning, the second and third reading of 
the bill expressed only ‘‘ to bill delivered’’—call 
and deliver being the watchword of one’s thieves 
of creditors, as stand and deliver used to be of 
the footpads of more heroic times. 

At length, to this single line of argument were 
appended half a dozen more, requesting my imme- 
diate attention to the same; receiving no answer 
to which, Jonas probably concluded, like the belle 
of a country town concerning some militia captain, 
that my “attentions meant nothing.’’ His next 
missive announced a visit from his clerk, who call- 
ed, and called, and called again; and I, though 
** not at home”’ to his calls, of course forgot to re- 
turn the visit. 

Then came a letter, of orthography so much 
more impeachable than the preceding ones, that it 
was plain the old goose had taken quill in hand to 
defend his own cause ; for he assured me it ‘‘ would 
not suit him to whait any longer.’’ Next followed 
a lawyer's letter! 

Before it reached my lodgings, I was hundreds 
of miles away; gathering up a small inheritance 
from a maiden aunt, enabling me to satisfy Cox 
VI. by a large instalment, which, for nearly a 
year ensuing, relieved me from the further men- 
tion of his name. Last Christmas, however, ar- 
rived, in the well-known clerkly hand-writing, 
‘** To balance of accounts—,’’ with the superaddi- 
tion of the cost of a suit of nephew's mourn- 
ing, which still constitutes the customary suit of 
rusty black of my quotidian wear. 

r. Jonas Cox, it appeared, had retired from 
business. His riches had been increasing in the 
same proportion as my poverty ; and he was now 
the proprietor of a charming villa, Number 3, 
Elysium Road, Maida Hill. Unluckily for me, in 
arranging his dissolution of partnership with his 
son, Cox VII., what were insolently called the 
bad debts of the firm, fell to the share of the old 
man; among the rest, mine! ‘To collect these 
outstanding claims, seemed to have become the 
recreation of his leisure. It was a pastime to 
him, after counting the numbers of sprigs on his 
Mickaelmas daisies in Elysium Row, and listening 
all the morning to the toll of the adjacent burying- 
ground, to take the omnibus to town, and hunt up, 
in their tranquil retreats, the thirty-seven unfor- 
tunate wretches whose names still figured in his 
schedule. They were his game—his bagged fox- 
es—the sports of his new gentility—the memento 
of his former occupation. For Cox VII. had a 
touch of Philip the Second in him, and did not 
care to have the abdicated emperor resume his 
sceptre in Poland Street, i. ¢. his scissors. Re- 
pulsed, therefore, in his old workship, 


Without the power to fill again 
The desert gap that caused his pain, 


by the concoction of new measures, or the hatch- 
ing another goose, Jonas could only become the 
ninth part of a man again, by the perusal and re- 
perusal of those accursed old bills; and not only 
‘* waiting ’’ for them, but waiting with them upon 
his debtors. 

I have reason to think I was peculiarly favored. 
As I have said before, my lodgings were high,— 
high as his demands ; and by the time the old man 
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had panted his way up to my door, Christian 
charity demanded that r should offer him a chair 
for the recovery of his breath, pending the recovery 
of his money. After due discussion of the ‘to 
pay or not to pay” part of my abilities, he was 
about to enter into that of their literary value ; 
first, talking of his own books, secondly, of mine. 
He had known me since I was breeched, and was 
privileged. 

The privilege, I conclude, was appreciated ; for 
instead of Christmas remaining the exclusive pe- 
riod for auditorial persecution, his visits beset me 
all the year pra The finest day in June was 
not secure against the intrusions of Jonas Cox. 
Presuming on the indulgence he had shown me, 
it became an understood thing between us that, 
—— steeped to the lips in poverty and printer's 
ink, | was never to be denied to the retired tailor, 
He had acquired one-hundred-and-twenty-seven 
pounds’ worth of right to come and sit in the sun- 
shine of my spirit, converting it into carefulness 
and gloom. He loved to talk to me of my parents 
and their troubles, and how little they had ever 
expected their only son would come to live in a 
garret, scribbling for bread. And then he would 
take out his silver snuff-box, or wipe his unctuous 
brows with a motley bandana, as he added that 
‘*my uncle was getting stricken in years ; but he 
feared I should be never the better for his death, 
his fortune being notoriously divided between pub- 
lic charities and the charity that begun at home 
in the person of his robust housekeeper.”’ 

1 bore it all. Though arsenic is dirt cheap, 
and prussic acid far from ruinous, and Jonas Cox 
would have gratefully accepted any refreshment I 
saw fit to offer him, whether liquid or substan- 
tial, I refrained. I looked upon the old wretch asa 
species of materialized conscience—an embodied 
Tremorse—a monitor or tormentor entailed upon 
me by my expensive habits! 

At length, one autumu morning, when, soon 
after his arrival in my poor chamber, ‘ drizzly 
rain did fall,’’ rendering it impossible for him to 
regain his omnibus without being soaked to his 
unmacintoshed skin, ] saw that my day was sacri- 
fieed, and with it a brilliant article, which had 
been spirting forth from my pen at the moment 
of his arrival, and which his doleful family allu- 
sions checked in a moment. ‘T'ranspierced by the 
acupunctuation of the tailor’s needle, my balloon 
had fallen fromthe clouds ‘* Tu me lo pagherai!”’ 
muttered I—(as the tailor had often probably mut- 
tered to himself touching his bill, as he ascended 
my creaking stairs!)—‘‘ You shall furnish me 
with a new and original article.’””, Why not amuse 
the public with what J find so little amusing— 
‘** Accounts of my Creditors!’’ It is only to tran- 
scribe from this caitiff's own lips one or two of the 
aneedotes of my thirty-six-brother-martyrs, with 
which he is in the habit of favoring me, to create 
a few of those episodes of daily life, which possess 
the wholesomeness and nutrition of daily bread. 
Why sail to America in search of the humorous 
and burlesque? Why ransack Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, for the means of “ piling up the agony ”’ 
high enough? Why tax the violation of every law 
of the decalogue as a source of emotion, while the 
matter-of-fact narratives of a low-minded fellow 
like Jonas Cox contain all the elements of human 
passion! Tam perhaps investing his stories with 
the coloring of my own imagination. But I re- 
member I had sometimes a hard matter to gulp 


down my tears while he narrated such stories to 
me as the following. 

‘** Yesterday was a mighty pleasant day to me,”’ 
cbserved the old tailor, that rainy morning, as he 
sat slowly chafing his knees beside my fire. ‘* Yes- 
terday, sir, I recovered a debt even more desper- 
ate than yours, a matter of forty pounds, which | 
had given up as a bad job. Much such a case, 
indeed, as your own; a family I had worked for, 
cpm for love, partly for money, these fifty years ; 

and my father, Jacob Cox, afore me. People 
well to do in the world were those Fosters! The 
grandfather, a rich merchant, with a substantia] 
house in Bedford Row, and everything comforta- 
ble about him: so that it was a pleasure when his 
family coach and fat coach-horses, looking like em- 
blems of peace and plenty, —— at my door. I 
loved to measure his men for their liveries! 
There was a world of good living, sir, in their 
dimensions. The body coachman and gouty old 
footman must have weighed together nigh forty 
stone. 

‘*He had two sons, had the old gentleman— 
likely little fellows as you’d wish to see, in their 
sugarloaf-buttoned jackets, and nankeen trousers , 
and by the time I had to stand on tiptoe while try- 
ing them on, young men of what is called the 
highest promise. Old Foster could n’t be worth 
less than a hundred thousand pounds; and as he 
had only a couple of daughters to provide for in 
addition to his handsome sons, (one, at least, of 
whom was sure of his share in the house of busi- 
ness,) they might be considered as easy for life. 
I, God knows, considered them so; and was al- 
ways careful to comply with their whims, and be 
punctual to their orders. Besides, they were 
good-looking youths, who did honor to my shop. 
You may not think it of much moment, sir, but I 
can tell you we tailors love to work for a man 
who is as well made as his coat! 

‘** You see the fat footman and fat coachman were 
apt to gossip of their master’s affairs, when they 
came about their plush waiscoats and velveteens, 
as servants, whether fat or lean, are apt to do; 
more especially about Christmas time, when the 
family accounts being sent in, family tradesmen 
are obliged to stand a glass or two as a token of 
respect to the servants’ hall; and it was-the opin- 
ion of old Foster’s people that he would divide 
the property between his two sons, leaving the 
eldest to succeed him in his business. 

‘The young men, however, were not equally 
favorites with the old servants. There was no end 
of faults to be found with Master Harry, or, as he 
was now beginning to be called, ‘ Mister Henry!’ 
—Mister Henry kept them up late at nights—Mis- 
ter Henry was himself late of mornings—-Mister 
Henry required more brushing of coats and polish- 
ing of boots than any ten Mister Henries in the 
land. Mister Henry professed that he would 
sooner walk ten miles in the rain than undergo 
the penance of the family coach ; and Mister Hen- 
ry had even been heard to speak disparagingly of 
the home-brewed of Bedford Row !—whereas the 
elder-born, the hope of the house, was a model 
young man—early to bed and early to rise—un- 
impeachable in morals, and so far from giving 
three pair of boots a day to be warmed, much ad- 
dicted to gaiters. Yet such is the perversity of 
human nature, sir, that Henry was ten to one the 
favorite. ‘The fat footman used to perjure his 





precious soul in trying to conceal from the old gen- 
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tleman the indecent hours of the young scape- 
' 

** John Foster, the elder brother, did his best, 
as perhaps in duty bound, to prevent his father 
from being deceived on such points. For it was 
doubtless for Henry's good, that he should be duly 
reproved ; and though it was likely enough to ban- 
ish him from the old gentleman's good books to 
learn that he was getting — deep into other 

ple’s, his brother took care that the amount of 
Fi debts should be no secret in Bedford Row. 

** Don’t suspect me, sir, of having aided or abet- 
ted this. I protest to you that, from the time the 
young gentleman lived upon an allowance, many 
was the Christmas I let pass without doing more 
than add up in my books the account of Mr. Hen- 
ry. For I knew well enough, from the hints of 
the fat footman, that if ever so much sent in, it 
would n’t be paid ; so where was the use of bother- 
ing him’ The family bill was, as usual, duly set- 
tled. John Foster used to pay ready money for 
his goods, for the sake of discount ; and with such 
steady customers in the house, the less need to 
fret at the backwardness of the younger son. 

‘* And to say the truth, like the old servants, I 
felt something of a weakness in favor of that young 
man! He was so good-looking, so affabie, so 
pleasant,—he had such a way with him, as the 
saying is, that all his little faults were readily ex- 
eused. For, as bad a paymaster as he was, and 
though I seldom sent him home a coat that he 
did n’t tell my foreman my quizzical cuts made him 
the laughing-stock of his acquaintance, I liked hzs 
sauciness full as well as the dryness of the ready- 
money chap, who took discount, and gave neither 
praise nor blame. My wife used often to scold me, 
when she saw how Henry Foster's bill was run- 
ning up; and swore she'd have it made out and 
sent in to his father. But I pacified her by assur- 
ing her he would pay me in the lump; and bade 
her take care how she slew the old goose in Bed- 
ford Row, for the sake of a few golden eggs. 

‘* However, in time, the young jackanapes made 
me ashamed of my own indulgence ; for, (will you 
believe it?) he had the face to come to me one 
evening, pale as ashes and with scarcely breath to 
speak, and entreat me to put my name to a bill for 
him! He had got into trouble, and assured me it 
would ruin him with his father if the cireumstan- 
ces transpired. A pretty joke, truly, wasn’t it, 
for the name of Jonas Cox of Poland Street, to be 
essential to the credit of Mr. Henry Foster, of 
Great St. Helen’s and Bedford Row ?”’ 

** You complied then, with his request ?’’ said I, 
in some amazement. 

“If I did,’’ rejoined the old snip, (apparently 
alarmed lest I should ground expectations upon 
his weakness,) ‘‘ the matter occurred five-and- 
twenty years ago, or more,—and, thank goodness, 
I am older and wiser now! Even then, I would n’t 
have had my wife know that I'd put my foot into 
it to the tune of three hundred pounds, for double 
the money !”’ 

** You lost it, then? They came upon you for 
the amount of the bill !”’ 

‘*On the contrary, some days before ’t was due, 
Harry Foster walked into my shop,—had his 
account added up before him,—and without so 
much as examining the items, gave me a cheque 
upon his banker for the sum total of the whole !— 
‘Old Cox,’ said he, ‘ you are a trump !’—or 
words to that effect.—‘ The assistance you render- 
ed me was invaluable, and I can’t better prove ny 
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gratitude than by wiping off old scores. I’ve had 
a run of luck, old fellow, and look upon you as the 
origin of my change of fortune.’ 

‘** And he literally threw a guinea to my son 
Elias, sir, then a little boy in petticoats, playing 
with the pattern-book in a corner of the shop. 
You may believe how I crowed over my wife, 
as I wrote ‘ Settled’ at the foot of the Tong ac- 
count about which she had jeered me so often. 

‘** And now, sir, she began to jeer me, forsooth 
that, having lost my debtor, I should certainly lose 
my customer. No such thing. Mr. Henry gave 
me an order not a weck afterwards; and, indeed, 
found only half the fault he was used to do, seeing 
that he was in better humor with himself and all 
the world. 

‘“* He was, in fact, in plaguy good humor with 
himself. For he was in love, sir, and fancied him- 
self beloved in return ; and few things put a young 
man in finer conceit with his own merits. I could 
see, whenever he entered my shop, that he seemed 
to walk two inches taller than formerly ; nor could 
he forbear casting a glance at himself in the 
swing-glass as he went by, which before he had 
never noticed. All this did not surprise me ; for I 
had already learned from the fat footman, that 
instead of coming in late of nights, Mr. Henry had 
ceased to come in at all! 

“One day, my wife accosted me before I had 
crossed the threshold, on my return home from 
waiting upon a customer,—(and now I call to 
mind, sir, the customer was neither more nor less 
than your own good uncle,)—she accosted me, I 
say, with an exclamation of ‘ Here ’s a pretty ket- 
tle of fish!—What ‘ll you say now, Cox, to the 
doings of your paragon in Bedford Row?’ 

*“*Mr. Henry!’ cried I, aghast. ‘ What has 
happened to him? What has he been about?’ 

***Tt has happened to him to be turned out o’ 
doors by his father!’ replied my wife. * And right 
enough too !—A young gentleman of his prospects 
to go and marry a play-actress!—Ay! you may 
well hold up your hands and eyes—’t is no more 
than every other soul has done belonging to him. 
But all too late! The mischief ‘s done ; and I find 
from the old Bedford Row coachman, (who ‘s been 
sitting here as down in the mouth as though he ’d 
buried his wife,) that the moment the news was 
carried to old Foster by his precious son John, the 
old man gave his malediction to Henry, forbade 
him the house, and, what was worse than all, 
scratched his name out of his will !’ 

‘On inquiry, all this news, strange as it was, 
proved true. The clandestine marriage of the 
young man had been discovered through the inter- 
ference of his brother; and old Foster, whose op- 
position might have been overcome perhaps had 
his son shown confidence in his pen me Sapo 
not forgive having been im upon. As my 
wife ees oa had ebeediiy cursed and disin- 
herited his favorite child ! 

‘“*T could n’t help feeling a little curious to learn 
how the poor young fellow was getting on in his 
troubles. But when I inquired in Bedford Row, 
nobody knew a word concerning him, and few had 
courage to mention his name. For my part, I 
didn’t like to inquire. Having a small account 
against him, I was afraid Mr. Henry might fancy, 
if he found that Cox the tailor was inquiring after 
him, that I wanted payment of my bill; so I let 
months, and even the year slip on, without so 
much as asking a question; yet, 1 vow to good- 
ness, I was almost as much vexed as if I had 
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caught out one of my children in a lie or a theft, 
whenever | thought of that fine gentlemanly young 
man having thrown himself away on a play-acting 
miss, some impudent, ranting jade, who had trap- 
ped him afore he knew what he was about. 

‘<It was nigh two years after the bad news first 
reached me, that I received a note from Mr. Hen- 
ry, begging me to call, when convenient, at a num- 
ber he gave me in an obscure street, bordering on 
Long Acre. Poor fellow! A momentary expec- 
tation which had beset me, on seeing his hand- 
writing, that I was going to receive the amount 
of my small bill against him, disappeared in a 
moment. Poverty breathed from every line of 
that short note. 

‘* Nevertheless, 1 was not an atom prepared for 
the aspect of poverty that really met my eyes on 
entering his lodgings. The sitting-room was 
much about the size of this, sir, opening into a 
bed-room, which was also a nursery, as the sitting- 
room served equally the purpose ofa kitchen. Yet 
wretched as it all was for a gentleman brought up 
like Mr. Henry, I promise you there was nothing 
disgusting or unsightly in the arrangements. All 
was so neat, so clean, so orderly. The little cradle, 
placed beside the tidy white bed, looked so cosy, 
and the few books ranged on the console, and the 
writing-desk on the table, reminded me so much 
of the Master Harry of former days, (in whose 
handsome bed-room in Bedford Row, reading and 
writing materials always had their place,) that, 
strange as it might seem to find the opulent young 
man reduced to such neediness, I never a moment 
doubted that I had found my way right, and that 
these were indeed Henry Foster’s lodgings. 

‘** And yet, when I came to see him, that is, 
when he made his appearance out of the bed-room 
to meet me, his person was ten times more altered 
than his condition! I could scarce have believed 
the lapse of three years capable of inseribing so 
many lines in a human face. His hair was thin- 
ned, his smile (for he did smile at seeing me) was 
ghastly! Still he tried to speak cheerfully, and 
hailed me as ‘ Jonas, my old boy!’ as he used, in 
his better days. But there was something painful 
in the distance between those gay words and the 
hollow voice in which they were uttered. For 
my part, I tried to answer him more respectfully 
than ever. 

‘*He made me sit down,—but that he was 
always used to do when I waited upon him in Bed- 
ford Row, if not ready to attend to me on my ar- 
rival ; and though, perhaps, I had better have held 
my tongue, I could not forbear telling him how it 
made my old heart ache to find him in so poor a 
place. —‘ A poor, but not asad one, I promise you !’ 
was his cheerful reply ; though the smile he had 
called up to welcome me had already vanished. 
‘I have treasures here, Jonas, 1 never possessed 
in Bedford Row,—treasures such as any man 
might be proud of!’ 

‘* And immediately he glided back into the inner 
room, and brought back in his arms a beautiful 
boy of two years’ old,—one of those curly-headed, 
blue-eyed creatures, that painters put into their 
pietures, and which one sees so seldom in real 
flesh and blood. The child put out one of its dim- 
pled hands towards me at its father’s desire, but 
only nestled the closer to him for seeing a stran- 
ger in the room; and the round, rosy, smiling face 

ing against the countenance of the care-worn 
man, served to make its leanness more apparent, 





“** Baby 's asleep!’ lisped the little fellow into 
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his father’s ear; upon which Mr. Henry hastily 
explained to me that on my entrance he was sitting 
in the other room with his wife, who had only 
been confined a fortnight. 

‘** | make a capital nurse, Jonas, as you inay see,’ 
continued he, again attempting a ghastly smile. 
‘One never does anything half so well as the ac- 
complishments one Jearns and practises of one’s 
own accord. And, God knows, l ought to exert 
myself as a nurse during Emma's sickness ; for, 
when well, not a finger will she ever allow me to 
stir in assistance of our little household. I did 
not choose an heiress, Cox, my boy, as my brother 
John has done,—nor a fine lady, as my sisters 
wished me ;—but, if a frugal, laborious, virtuous, 
forbearing, tender wife be a crown of rubies, I 
have got it, if ever man had !’ 

‘* Tt was a pleasure to hear him speak so; and 
the neatness and orderliness of his poor home cer- 
tainly said much in confirmation of his words. 
Still, Lcould not forbear inquiring why he made 
no advances towards a reconciliation with his 
family. 

‘* * Advances !’ eried he, ‘ Can you suppose that, 
with these dear ones around me wanting all but 
bread, I have not humiliated myself to the utmost ' 
I have submitted to be repulsed, insulted, threat- 
ened ; and when, on my last application to my 
father for even a trifling assistance, he sent me 
word that ‘‘my wife had better go on the stage 
again, and earn a maintenance for her brats’’— 
then, ‘len indeed, I swore as great an oath as my 
father had already sworn never to see my face 
again, that rather should my children starve before 
my face than I would address myself further to my 
amily.’ 

‘**Tt is all Mr. John’s doing!’ muttered I, in- 
cautiously. 

‘** My brother and sisters have not stood my 
friends !’ replied young Foster. ‘ But had there 
been in my father’s heart any real parental tender- 
ness towards me, would the fact of my choosing a 
wife otherwise than he desired, (more especially 
when he came to know that wife as all that is 
truest and best in womanly nature,) determine 
him to cast off the son of his loins? No, no, Cox, 
my boy! My father always preferred John. 
John’s sober, business-like ways, and almost 
sneaking submission, engrossed his affections, and 
I am reaping the harvest on’t. The old gentle- 
man wanted an excuse for leaving his fortune to 
my brother, so as to keep up untarnished the - 
nitude of the house of business and the family 
name. I'll tell you what, Cox! the Almighty 
counted too largely upon the instinct of parental 
love, (often no stronger in human beings than in 
the beasts that perish,) when he omitted among 


his laws to on that the children who are re- 


quired to honor their father and their mother should 
be repaid with love in return. Ifthe old man had 
cared a straw for me, Cox, do you fancy he could 
bear to think of me—me, whom he had nurtured so 
tenderly, laboring with the labor of my hands, 
and laboring with the still bitterer apprehension 
that my wife and children may lack and suffer 
hunger!’ 

‘*] suppose my young friend discovered by the 
expression of ae countenance that I was puzzling 
myself how to bring out an offer of such poor as- 
sistance as I was able to render; for he suddenl 
started up with a change of countenance, — { 
— depositing the child on the hearthrug, ex- 
claimed. 
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** Not that Iam in any immediate necessity! I 
have work in hand that will place me comparatively 
at ease—copying, for a house in the city’—(and he 
pointed to several quires of MS. lying beside his 
open desk)—‘ which, when finished and oe for, 
will make me rich for months to come. It would 
have been done a week ago but for poor Emma’s 
illness. She has no other nurse ; and though re- 
quiring less attendance than woman ever did, my 
children constantly call me from my desk.’ 

“T now found cou and words to express 
a wish that he would at least permit me to advance 
him a coe of the forthcoming payment. 

*** No, no, no!’ cried he. ‘I have no need of 
any such act of kindness, which I don’t the less 
feel as it deserves. worst is over now ; we 
have struggled through the hardest time ; Emma 
is safe, and I have scarcely a care remaining’— 
and again he smiled one of those terrible smiles. 
‘The service I really want you to do me, Cox,’ 
continued he, ‘is to make me a good warm frieze 
coat, that will enable me to sit up without a fire 
these bitter nights. I write late—I am forced to 
write late—and the remains of my wardrobe, such 
as they are, afford nothing solid enovgh for my pur- 
pose. You used to work for a fine gentleman, 
Cox, and worked accordingly ; now you must give 
me something strong and coarse, that will resist 
time and weather. But ‘tis not the article of 
which | am in fear ;—tell me—are you afraid to 
trust me!” 

“* T replied that I was very much hurt at his ask- 
ing the question, and, without further words, went 
straight home, and set my men at work so close, 
that next morning I was able to take home to Mr. 
Henry the warmest and best turned-out beaver 
wrapping coat that ever you set your eyes upon ! (I 
wish I’d such another beside me this very mo- 
ment, to keep me from the rain on my way to the 
omnibus!) And that wasn’t all. With my wife’s 
help, sir, I managed to turn out a little greatcoat 
of fine cloth for the boy, and asked his father’s 
acceptance of it in such terms that he could n’t be 
affronted, reminding him of the guinea he had 
thrown to Elias when playing in the corner of my 
— I thought there came tears in Mr. Henry’s 
sunken eyes as I alluded to the matter; but he 
said, in a low voice, he remembered nothing about it. 

‘* However, he showed his thankfulness in a 
way that pleased me, for he led me into the sick 
room, where his wife was sitting up for the first 
time with her infant in her arms, looking so pale 
and delicate that it seemed wonderful she could be 
alive; and ‘Emma, my dear,’ said he, bending 
down to her, ‘ this is old Cox, of whom you have 
heard me speak so often, as having stood my 
friend in the first scrape I ever got into. He has 
been kind enough to make this warm little coat for 
Henry. See! it fits as though you had made it 
yourself! ’ 

** And partly through weakness, and partly 
through the pleasure of seeing her beautiful child so 
respectably dressed, the poor thing burst into tears. 
So, while her husband was pacifying her, and 
removing the babe from her arms into the cradle, I 
slipped down stairs, and left them together. I 
ean 't tell you, sir, what a heartache I carried with 
me out of that house ! 

“ For me, Jonas Cox, a poor tailor working for 
the maintenance of his own family, to think of ren- 
dering assistance to the son of an old hunks with 
five thousand a year, would have been ridiculous. 
So I set about considering how I could get some of 
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ne matters made known to Mr. he who, I 
t sure, was kept in the dark. I bethought 
me, pos Rete gory hy on ton of a coachman, i 
y footman, who always seemed to love Master 
arry as though he were a child of their own ; and 
away I trudged to Bedford Row, to see what 
could be done toward reaching the ear of their mas- 
ter. Bless your soul! the knocker was tied up. 
The old gentleman had undergone a dreadful oper- 
ation for some inward tumor, (I think, from his 
conduct, it must have been in his heart!) and 
wasn’t to be spoken to even by the surgeons. 
Next day, sir, he died !”” 

“Leaving of course, only the will by which 
your young friend was disinherited *”’ 

‘* Worse and worse ! (that there should be such 
men in the world and call themselves Christians !) 
leaving his whole fortune to his eldest son, and 
annuities to his daughters—on the express condi- 
tion that neither of them rendered the smallest as- 
sistance to their brother Henry ;—in which case, 
being proved, the property was to be paid over, by 
trustees appointed for the purpose, to create anew 
ward in one of the city hospitals ;—unless (for, 
unrelenting as he was, old Foster seemed disposed 
to leave a loophole for Henry’s escape,) unless 
he chose to break off the infamous connexion he 
had formed, and resume his place in his brother’s 
house of business, when he was to receive an 
annuity of _ hundred per annum, with the 
power of settling three thereof upon the actress 
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** Tt would appear, then, that the old gentleman 
did not believe in the reality of their marriage ?”’ 

** John Foster took care of that! The father’s 
severity had purported > th bring his son to 
terms, and he actually died believing that, in time, 
Harry would grow weary of his disreputable habits, 
and, having secured a provision for his mistress, 
end his days in decent competence. The cunning 
brother of course knew better ; having so dictated 
the phrasing of his father’s will as to render com- 
pliance on Henry’s part as impossible as an 
concession on his own. By an act of fiendish 
foresight, therefore, the young man’s ruin was 
irretrievable ! ’’ 

Just at that moment, a brightening, or rather 
diminished gloom of the atmosphere, induced old 
Cox to toddle to the window, in hopes the weather 
was clearing up. Not an umbrella was percepti- 
ble! and he accordingly began to button up his 
coat and talk of being too late for the omnibus. I 
persuaded him, however, that, unless his soles 
were caoutchouced, the streets were still too wet 
to venture, and recited anecdotes of recent colds 
and fatal sorethroats, all occurring to hale old gen- 
tlemen of sixty-eight or thereabouts, which pinned 
him anew to his chair, and insured me the sequel 
of the melancholy story, in which I was deeply 
interested. 

*¢ You did not, T am sure, lose sight of these 
unfortunate people?’’ said I, remembering that, 
in my own case, Cox VI. exhibited a remarkable 
adhesiveness to the unfortunate. 

** Indeed I did! ”’ cried he, ‘* though by no free 
will of my own. When the time of payment of 
his eopying came, (though in the midst of the bit- 
terness arising from the scandalous will of his 
father,) H Foster called upon me to offer the 
price of the frieze coat; and a hard matter I had 
to make him keep back the full sum till better 
times.” 

‘* « Better times are coming, I trust, my kind old 
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friend!’ said he. ‘ By the recommendation of a ; 


kinsman of my wife, I have obtained a clerkship in 
a government office at Plymouth. My salary of a 
hundred and thirty pounds a year will be riches to 
us, and the post is a rising one. I am as happy at 
this moment as the sense of ill-usage at the hands 
of those once nearest and dearest to me will allow. 
But no matter; I have those, thank God, who are 
nearer and dearer still ; who will never desert me, 
never calumniate me, never persecute me! And 
what can I want more?’ 

** And he wept like a child as he took leave of 
me, and thanked me for my kindness. Perhaps I 
had better have let the matter rest so; but for the 
life and soul of me, I could not sleep again till I 
had called at his lodgings, and ascertained whether 
the little family had need of further service on the 
eve of such a removal. Henry Foster was out, 
and I saw only his wife ;—such a wife, sir !—such 
a woman! I never heard a voice like hers, or saw 
such a face. ‘There was something painful in their 
sweetness—more especially when she talked of her 
husband, and how it was impossible for her to re- 
pay his having stooped to a thing like her; and 

ow, instead of being peevish with her as having 
caused his ruin by her fatal affection, he contin- 
ued to love and serve her as though she were the 
greatest lady in the land! She did not shed a tear 
while she told me the melancholy history of their 
courtship and early struggles; but there was a 
sound as of tears past in every word she uttered. 
And then, the lady’s face seemed made of shadows ; 
no color, and yet it did not appear pale. I have 
seen wild flowers in the fields look just so—that is, 
so delicate of hue that one could not say whether 
they were white or tinted.”’ 

I could searcely forbear a smile at finding even 
old Jonas Cox grow poetical under the influence 
of youth and beauty. But the ex-tailor soon de- 
seended to matter of fact ;—apprized me that his 
offers of service were civilly declined, that the Fos- 
ters paid all, or nearly all, their liabilities on quit- 
ting London, and gradually, by instalments, satis- 
fied the rest. 

‘* With so many other matters to think of, I 
soon lost all remembrance of them,’’ resumed the 
old man. ‘John Foster, who was now estab- 
lished in a handsome house in Portland Place, 
knew better than to have his fine liveries made by 
the snob who had provided those of his father. 
The young ladies married, and one of them died. 
The family was broken up and dispersed. The 
fat coachman kept a public house in the Borough ; 
the fat footman was in an infirmary. I ceased, in 
short, to hear the smallest mention of the name of 
Foster ; unless when, once a year, I pro car- 
rying my boy Elias to one of the playhouses, to 
see the pantomime; when my good woman was 
sure to observe that no good ever came of going to 
playhouses ;—‘ For instance,’ she would add, 
‘look at your old favorite, poor Mr. Henry Fos- 
ter!’—And what was I to answer? 

‘* Well, sir, about five or six years after all I 
have been telling you of, late one summer evening, 
just at the time that London is so wild with busi- 
ness and pleasure,—and it seems as if poor folks 
could never work fast enough, or rich folks be 
sufficiently idle,—and, having more than a dozen 
suits of uniforms, liveries, and court-dresses, to 
send home for the birthday, (which fell then upon 
the 4th of June,) I had just offered extra wages to 
my men to work all night, when I heard the voice 
of. a servant-maid inquiring whether that was the 
house of Mr. Jonas Cox, the tailor. 





**T answered her myself, and pretty sharply ; 
for I didn’t understand, at that time of day, any 
servant of a respectable family being ignorant of 
my house of business—fifty years established on 
the same spot, sir, as no one knows better than 
yourself. But I soon saw ‘twas a country lass I 
had to deal with ; and, in answer to my oe 
she put into my hand a bit of paper, on which was 
written,—* Mrs. Henry Foster, Crown Inn, Hol- 
born.’ 

***Missus says, sir, she would be very glad if 
you could make it convenient to call to-night,’ 
said the girl. 

‘** * Impossible, child—quite impossibie !—I am 
overwhelmed with business!’ eried I, already out 
of sorts with the harassing labors of a sultry day, 
and the prospect of a busy night before me. ‘ But 
pray tell her, with my compliments, | will do my 
best to be with her before to-morrow evening.’ 
And the girl, already terrified by the severity of 
my first address, had not courage to reply, but 
hurried out of the shop. 

** Next day, 1 was well nigh forgetting my 
appointment. But my son, who had heard it 
made,—more, I believe, by way of getting rid of 
me out of the workshop for an hour, than for any 
other reason,—reminded me of it as evening drew 
on; and off I started for Holborn. A fine summer 
evening it was; and right thronged were the 
streets of the populous part of the town | had to 
traverse,—all the shopkeepers at their open doors, 
to enjoy a breath of air, and the workmen whist- 
ling their way homewards for joy, as the birds sin 
in the country in summer weather. 1 had got rid 
of the crossness produced by over-work and fault- 
finding, by the time I reached Holborn, and was 
beginning to rejoice at the idea of seeing once 
more the young couple in whom I had taken so 
strong an interest. In the interval, 2}| had thriven 
with me!—my business was doubled-—my famil 
prosperous. I was in hopes of hearing as muc 
of the Fosters in return! 

‘* The inn,—(they had probably stopped there 
with the coach on their arrival from Plymouth,)— 
was a narrow-fronted, noisy, gloomy-lookin 
place ; and when i shoved my way into the pam 
ed passage, such mingled smells of gas, rum, and 
tobacco, reeked from the tap within, that 1 won- 
dered how, on so close an evening, a multitude of 
human beings could find pleasure in such an atmos- 
phere. I had some difficulty in making my request 
to see Mrs. Foster audible to a tawdry-looking, 
red-fac:d woman, who was serving at the bar. 
But as soon as she did understand, a dirty urchin 
was called from the tap and desired to conduct me up 
stairs ; and up stairs, accordingly, we groped, flight 
after flight, till, on reaching a skylight, through 
which the remains ofa crimson sunset still glimmer- 
ed, I saw the lad who showed me the way take off 
his oilskin cap, almost respectfully, as he approach- 
ed a door, as rickety as al] the rest of the premises, 
which seemed as though the rumble of any heavi- 
ly-laden dray passing the gate would shake it 
into a heap. 

** « The corpse lies there, sir,’ said the boy ; and 
so startled was I by the word, that I stood listen- 
ing to his retreating footsteps down the creakin 
stairs, instead of opeaing the door. At length 
took courage to tap,—and again and louder, till I 
found myself bidden to ‘ come in.’ 

‘* As well as I could judge by the glimmering 
light within, no one was stirring in the chamber 
but the servant-maid who had come in search of 
me the preceding night ; who, meeting me at the 
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foot of the curtainless bed, laid her hand upon my 
arm, and pointing to it, whispered me to be silent. 
On that bed lay two human forms ; the one, stiff 
and stretched, with a sheet drawn tight over the 
rigid limbs ; the other, flung down ao be- 
side it, hiding her face in the pillow,—not sleep- 
ing, for, from time to time, convulsive sobs burst 
from the bosom of the widow. 

‘** Why did you not tell me last night how it 
was with her ’ said I, addressing the girl. 

‘+ * Please to come into the room, sir, where the 
little boys are abed and asleep,’ said she, leading 
me away, as if apprehensive of telling her sad tale 
in presence of her poor mistress. And having 
conducted me into the adjoining closet she called a 
room, (where on a flock pallet lay two litile fel- 
lows locked in each other’s arms) she to!d me that 
her master had expired only the preceding night ; 
—that when she came to fetch me, he was yet 
alive. 

‘* « Master had a great wish to see you, sir,’ said 
the girl, whose tears fell bitterly as she told the 
doleful story of his last moments. ‘ He was much 
disappointed, poor gentleman, when he heard that 
you had spoken harshly, and refused to come. 
Master suflered much, sir, in his last moments, 
but was patienter than a lamb. And now, please 
God, he is in a better place.’ 

‘* | gradually drew from the girl that the Fos- 
ters had been a fortnight in town; that poor Mr. 
Henry had long been declining, suffering from the 
same inward malady, it was thought, which had 
carried off his father. He was recommended to 
go through an operation, and came to London for 
the purpose, bringing with him a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Plymouth Commissioners to 
one of our eminent army surgeons. But the 
fatigue and exertion of the journey, accompanied 
by his family, whom he could not be prevailed 
upon to leave behind, brought his malady to a cri- 
sis. Since his arrival he had never risen from the 
bed into which he was moved on quitting the 
coach ; and though in daily hopes that the morrow 
might effect some improvement in his state, he had 
gradually sunk. All that remained of my gifted 
young friend lay under the coarse sheet of an inn 
garret, in the adjoining room ! 

*** What will becoine of poor missus I know 
not!’ sobbed the girl. ‘She has not a friend in 
this town. ‘The money master brought here is 
running short. I heard the undertaker inquiring 
of the landlord who was to be responsible for the 
funeral expenses ——’ 

‘***T am afraid your poor mistress was cut to the 
soul, my good girl, by my refusing to come?’ 
cried I, interrupting her. 

*** Bless you, sir, she has taken no notice of 
any mortal thing since, after assisting me to lay 
out the body, she threw herseif down beside it. 
She let the undertakers come and measure it, as 
she lay there, without so much as seeing them.’ 

‘** Ah, this was dreadful to think of, sir,’’ con- 
tinued the old tailor, shuddering at the remem- 
brance ; ‘* and, moreover, it happened at a moment 
when I had a hard matter to command time and 
thought for even my own business. But this 
seemed business which the Almighty had thrown 
in my way, and it was not for me to refuse it; so 
I did my best. I saw the landlord, I saw the un- 
dertaker, that very night; and the servant-girl 
being strange in London, and scarce fit for such a 
charge, I sent for the good woman who used to 
nurse my own wife, and put her in charge of chil- 
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dren, mother,—ay, and him who was no more. 
Next day, the young widow was better able to 
commune with me; and when she heard all I had 
done, would fain have gone down on her poor 
knees to thank me. Unknown to me, however, 
she took strength and courage to write to her late 
husband's employers, acquaint them with his un- 
timely end, and request the means of laying him 
decently in the grave. 

** Twenty pounds was forwarded by return of 
post ; asum that just sufficed to clear the expenses 
of the family at the inn, and procure a grave for 
the departed. I attended the grave as chief 
mourner. We buried him in St. Andrew's church- 

ard, on a bright June morning, when even the 

nden sky looked blue and gladsome ; and as I 
stood beside that humble grave, holding in each 
hand one of the poor, sobbing, terrified orphans, 
whom the mother insisted should see their father 
laid in the ground, I could searce forbear contrast- 
ing that miserable consignment of dust to dust, 
with the fine pageant proceeding at t’ other end of 
the town,—a mob of embroidered foplings crowd- 
ing to court, full of cares and strifes of their own 
creation,—while in the silent earth at my feet, the 
wicked ceased from troubling and the weary were 
at rest! 

‘* The funeral had been hurried, at the wish of 
the landlord,—because in a house of public enter- 
tainment the presence of a corpse is injurious. 
Otherwise, I should have done my best to persuade 
the widow to attempt an appeal to her rich brother- 
in-law. John Foster, restricted only as rejrarded 
his living brother, could not have refused to be- 
stow upon him a more appropriate interment. But 
when I hazarded a hint on the subject, she would 
not hear of any communication with her brother-in- 
law ; nor would she have allowed her husband’s 
remains to be laid in the family vault. 

*** You have done me the greatest favor man 
could do!’ said she. ‘ You have attended him to 
his last home. You have put his boys into decent 
mourning for their father’s burial. These things 
shall I remember to my dying day. But for mer- 
cy’s sake, suggest to me no charities from John 

oster !’ 

‘“* Forced to return to Plymouth to wind up her 
affairs, an offer was made her by the employers of 
poor Mr. Henry to get her sons into the govern- 
ment free school, if she found it convenient to set- 
tle on the spot. But in the interim, it occurred to 
me to apprize John Foster of the melancholy event, 
without violating my promise to the widow ; and 
I accordingly inserted in the newspapers a notice 
of Mr. Henry's death at the Crown Inn, Holborn, 
as ‘son to the late John Foster, of Bedford Row, 
of the eminent firm of Foster and Sons, Great St. 
Helen's.’ My expectations were verified. Ap- 
prehensive that further publicity might be given to 
the case, Dives hurried to the wretched scene of 
his poor brother's last moments; and on learning _ 
from the landlord by whom his funeral had been 
attended, condescended to find his way to my long- 
forgotten shop. 

‘**T am ashamed to own, sir, that I felt as proud 
as a prince when I saw the pitiful figure he cut as 
he inquired into the circumstances of his poor 
brother’s death. I promise you I did not spare 
him an inkling. I could scarcely, indeed, refrain 


from exclaiming to him, ‘ Cain, Cain !—where is 
thy brother?’ 

** Not to weary you with details of our various 
interviews, suffice it that I so mediated between 
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him and the proud widow, that, though for herself 
she positively refused all assistance, she suffered a 
portion of their grandfather's fine fortune to be 
devoted to the maintenance and education of the 
boys. I persuaded her that this was less humil- 
iating than to see them the objects of a public 
charity. 

** Well for them that I did so! For within the 
pets that heart-broken woman followed her young 

usband to the grave ; and then, what would have 
become of the orphans' Moreover, God in his 
justice had stricken with barrenness the bed of the 
rich man; and young Harry is now pretty sure to 
succeed to the inheritance of which his father was 
defrauded. There is a Providence above all, sir; 
and John Foster (like the Scottish usurper in that 
terrible play which Kemble used to act in my boy- 
hood) had committed crimes in order to acquire a 
fortune which he had neither chick nor child to 
inherit ! 

*** But what has all this to do,’ eried I, ‘ with 
the recovery of your debt? Did not the rich man 
of Harley Street book up with you to the last 
farthing, after your noble conduct to his brother ?” 

‘* He would have doubtless done so, had I put 
forward a demand. But when the negotiations 
were concluded between him and the widow, she 
exacted a promise from me that I would never 
allow that bad man to contribute to the last wants 
of him who was gone; undertaking to pay me, 
within the year, with the fruit of her own labors. 
I gave her my word, and am satisfied she would 
have kept Aers, had she not been taken from this 
world by a summons no man may gainsay. After 
her death, sir, there was delivered to me a packet 
in her hand-writing, enclosing one which her dying 
words charged me to remit to her eldest boy, on 
his attaining tweive years old. 

*** Trust me still, my kind old friend!’ wrote 
the widow ; ‘ trust me in my grave! My son shal} 
redeem my pledge. Harry will still pay you for 
the mourning suit he wore at the burial of his 
father.’ 

** | thought no more of all this, sir, except to lay 
by the packet till the appointed time. For I knew 
the young gentlemen were reared and educated 
as they ought to be,—that is, as became the high 
worldly position of the uncle by whom they had 
been adopted. But when the time came appointed 
by Mrs. Henry’s injunctions, I did not shrink from 
my duty, but betook myself to Harley Street ; and 
with some difficulty obtained access to Master 
Foster, who was just arrived from Eton for the 
holidays. 

**And such a noble-looking lad; even hand- 
somer than his poor father at the same age! 
When he received me (in the showy dining-room 
of his uncle, who was absent in the city at his 
business, and now a widower,) I could scarcely 
bring to my belief that this was the same little 
fellow to whom I had presented the blue pelisse in 
Long Acre, ten years before. ! thought him a 
little stiff at first,—perhaps a little proud. But it 
was only shyness. For when I placed his mother's 
packet in his hand, the color disappeared from his 
face, and he trembled like a leaf; and, after read- 
ing her letter to an end, threw himself in tears into 
my arms, and even kissed the cheeks of the old 
tailor, as he would have done those of a relation !”’ 

** \ relation ?—Say rather of a benefactor !”’— 
cried [, deeply moved. 

‘** And then, such loads of questions as he asked 
mez, concerning the miseries of his parents, (not of 





their wrongs—to them the mother had wisely re- 
frained from recurring!) and the place where his 
father was laid,—and—and—. But the last thing 
he said vexed me! It was to implore a renewal of 
my money engagements with his mother. ‘ The 
debt is a sacred one, and now, mine to discharge,’ 
said the little fellow, with a spirit far beyond his 
years. ‘Promise me that you will never accept 
payment from my uncle!” 

***7t was not hope of the lucre of gain that 
brought me hither, Master Foster,’ said I. And 
then, seeing I was hurt, the poor lad flung his 
arms around my neck again; and went and fetched 
his brother Alfred, a more mettlesome but not less 
handsome boy than himself, to make my acquaint- 
ance; telling him I had been the friend of their 
parents,—‘ at one time, indeed,’ added Henry, 
‘ their only, only friend !’ 

‘*From that day, I am convinced those two 
poor young gentlemen must have laid by every 
guinea of their pocket-money and presents, to 
accomplish the sacred purpose pointed out by their 
mother ; and for a schoolboy in their condition of 
life to abjure the indulgences enjoyed by his play- 
mates, is a sacrifice greater than the greatest sacri- 
fices of a man. Right earnest, however, were 
they in their purpose ; for three years afterwards, 
I received a purse containing sixteen guineas,— 
in pocket-pieces, new guineas, and a five-pound 
note, which I afterwards found was a token from 
Mr. Foster to his elder nephew, on his obtaining 
high honors in the school. I wanted to return the 
money to them: but they would not hear of it. 
Only Master Henry requested my indulgence at 
present for the remainder, as they wished to devote 
the next portion of their savings to placing a stone 
in St. Andrew's churchyard, over the grave of 
their father. 

** Yesterday, sir—(I am at last bringing the two 
ends of my story to meet)—yesterday, sir, as I 
was tying up my dahlias in my little garden in 
Elysium Place, a smart cab stopped at the door, 
and a little tiger jumping down, (and, by the way, 
I never saw a better cut livery since I handled a 
needle!) inquires of me, ‘ whether, that was the 
residence of Mr. Jonas Cox ?’—So startled was I, 
that I could scarce answer intelligibly; for on 
going to the gate, I saw there was a coronet on 
the harness, and two young gentlemen in the 
cab. 

‘« * Wait for me a moment,’ said the youngest of 
them (a mere lad) to his companion; and in a 
moment he had lifted the garden latch, and (no 
doubt to the surprise of the tiger) was shaking me 
heartily by the hand, and asking me for a few 
minutes’ conversation in the house. 

*** You don’t remember me, I’m sure,’ said he ; 
‘I’m Alfred Foster. You must have noticed my 
being gazetted, last month, into the Guards? I’ve 
been to Poland Street—I was there a weck ago— 


but heing on guard since, and much engaged, 


could not find my way here before. A draft upon 
Cox and Greenwood, my good friend,’ he con- 
tinued—placing a paper in my hand, ‘ But don’t 
fancy that because this makes money matters 
straight between us, Harry or I shall ever lose 
sight of our obligations. You would do us a favor, 
my dear Mr. Cox, by using this trifle for our 
sakes, said he, placing in my hands a handsome 
snuff-box, that bore an inscription I searee could 
read for the tears in my eyes! (I would have 
brought it with me, sir, this morning, if I had 
looked forward to the pleasure of this long chat 
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with you ; though I should be almost ashamed to 
show you the flattering words inscribed in ’t!) 
Before I could say a word in answer to the dear 
young gentleman, or so much as offer him a receipt 
in full, (as I doubtless ought,) he was off. Away 
rolled the cab along the road to Maida Hill; whilst 
I stood wpon the doorsteps, staring after it, and 
looking like an old fool! 

‘*T promise you that I and Mxs. Cox drank the 
health of young Master Harry and his brother, 
yesterday, as kindly as I had ever felt inclined to 
do that of his father! But, thank goodness, ’tis 
clearing up,’’ cried Cox VI., interrupting himself; 
* for I’ve got to call in Poland street, on my way 
to the coach-office, to have a peep at the new 
sheriff’s liveries, which my son has the honor of 
furnishing. 1 could tell you a famous story, sir, 
about those liveries, ay, and their master too! 
But I’ve tired you and myself; you shall hear it 
another time. Good day, sir, good day.’ Ill 
bring the snuff-box with me the very first day I’m 
able to call.’ 





GREECE. 


Tue new constitution of Greece has been set- 
tled, on all the free principles of Western Europe, 
imitated from England,—limited monarchy, minis- 
terial responsibility, national representation, par- 
liamentary control over the expenditure, legal 
equality of all classes, trial by jury, freedom of the 
press, and so forth. The consummation was not 
accomplished without another struggle, not less 
dangerous to the peace of the country and the 
existence of the monarchy than if it had been 
open warfare instead of a quiet negotiation carried 
on almost in secret. A revolution, bloodless be- 
cause it was effected by an overwhelming power, 
had resulted in referring the question of the con- 
stitution to a special National Assembly. The 
Assembly accordingly framed the constitution in 
the terms of its appointment, and submitted it to 
King Orno for ratification. The young monarch 
took one last opportunity of proving his own in- 
competency to comprehend his real position, and to 
show himself almost the idiot he has been sus- 
pected to be; he returned the national document 
covered with objections, and suggested altera- 
tions,—some destroying the value of the charter 
by striking out essential provisions, as that secur- 
ing for political accusations trial by jury; others 
attempting to defeat the whole project by some 
disereditable but transparent quibble, as the sug- 
gested addition to the royal oath that the king 
should keep the constitution ‘according to his 
conscience’; and others coming down to petty 
grammatical pedantries of criticism, indulged by a 
Bavarian in handling a Greek composition. Oro 
took up a position the very reverse of that which 
would haves been dignified and suitable, and ap- 
peared an idle schoolboy and tricky trifler. Luck- 


ily, to use a homely English phrase, ‘the gray 
mare is the better horse’; Otho has a queen, to 
whom are attributed earnest humanity, enlarged 
views, and a feminine gentleness not incompatible 
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with great influence over her husband. And luck- 
ily for Greece, the Assembly exhibited an unusual, 
perhaps an unprecedented example of moderation 
and discretion in a popular body; there was no 
display of incontinent “ patriotism,’’ no taunting 
opposition; even the unavoidable asperity was 
veiled by debating on the king’s amendments with 
closed doors; but the Assembly was firm and 
unanimous—it could not yield to Orno’s caprices. 
Mahomet therefore consented to go to the moun- 
tain—Orno himself yielded, and adopted the con- 
stitution, with more apparent cheerfulness than 
might have been expected. If the Greeks show 
as much intelligence, firmness, and discretion in 
working out their new form of government, as 
they have in devising it, it cannot but go well ; 
and liberty will once more have been firmly planted 
in South-eastern Europe.—Spectator, April 13. 





From the London Magazine. 
Come gentle sleep, come to these eyes, 

And wrap them up in rest ; 

And let this heart that inly mourns, 

In dreams, at least, be blest. 


But like to nothing on this earth 
Let the sweet vision be ; 

Or else it must remembrance bring 
Of something sad to me. 


The master-key of all my soul 

Hath felt a fearful blow ; 

And every string that chimed before, 
With discord frights me me now. 


Then like to nothing on this earth 
Let the sweet vision be ; 

Or else it must remembrance bring 
Of something sad to me. 





VALE CRUCIS. 
A WELSH SONG, BY MR. ROSCOE. 


Vaxe of the Cross, the shepherds tell, 
’T is sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For there are sainted shadows seen, 
That frequent haunt thy dewy green ; 
In wandering winds the dirge is sung, 
The convent bell by spirits rung, 
And matin hymns and vesper prayer, 
Break softly on the tranquil air. 


Vale of the Cross, the shepherds tell, 
’'T is sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For peace has there her spotless throne, 
And pleasures to the world unknown ; 
The murmurs of the distant rills, 

The sabbath silence of the hills, 

And all the quiet Gop hath given, 
Without the golden gates of Heaven. 




















THE CHILD'S WARNING—THE FAMILY MEETING. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE CHILD'S WARNING. 


Tuere ’s bloom upon the lady’s cheek, 
There’s brightness in her eye : 

Who says the sentence is gone forth 
That that fair thing must die? 


Must die before the flowering lime, 
Out yonder, sheds its leaf— 

Can this thing be, O human flower! 
Thy blossoming so brief? 


Nay, nay, ’t is but a passing cloud, 
Thou didst but droop awhile ; 

There ’s life, long years, and love and joy, 
Whole ages, in that smile— 


In the gay call that to thy knee 
Brings quick that loving child, 

Who looks up in those laughing eyes 
With his large eyes so mild. 


Yet, thou art doom’d—art dying ; all 
The coming hour foresee, 

But, in love’s cowardice, withhold 
The warning word from thee. 


God keep thee and be merciful! 
His strength is with the weak ; 

Through babes and sucklings, the Most High 
Hath oft vouchsafed to speak— 


And speaketh now—“ Oh, mother dear!” 
Murmurs the little child ; 

And there is trouble in his eyes, 
Those large blue eyes so mild— 


“Oh, mother dear! they say that soon, 
When here I seek for thee, 

I shall not find thee—nor out there, 
Under the old oak-tree ; 


“Nor up-stairs in the nursery, 
Nor anywhere, they say. 

Where wilt thou go to, mother dear? 
Oh, do not go away !” 


Then was long silence—a deep hush— 
And then the child’s low sob. 

Her quivering eyelids close—one hand 
Keeps down the heart’s quick throb. 


And the lips move though sound is none, 
That inward voice is prayer. 

And hark! “Thy will, O Lord, be done!” 
And tears are trickling there, 


Down that pale cheek, on that young head ; 
And round her neck he clings ; 

And child and mother murmur out 
Unutterable things. 


He half unconscious—she deep-struck 
With sudden solemn truth, 





That number’d are her days on earth, 
Her shroud prepared in youth— 


That all in life her heart holds dear, 
God calls her to resign, 

She hears—feels—trembles—but looks up, 
And sighs, “Thy will be mine!” 





THE FAMILY MEETING. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


We are all here, 
Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is filled—we’re all at home! 
To-night let no cold stranger come : 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we ’re found. 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot; 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour. 
We ’re all—all here. 


We ’re not all here! 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guileless mirth. 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in, and thinned our little band; 
Some like a night-flash passed away, 
And some sank lingering day by day ; 
The quiet grave-yard—some lie there— 
And cruel ocean has his share— 

We ’re not all here. 


We are all here, 
Even they—the dead—though dead, so dear ; 
Fond Memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How life-like, through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears ! 
We see them, as in times long past ; 
From each to each kind looks are cast, 
We hear their words, their smiles behold— 
They ’re round us as they were of old— 
We are all here. 


ars 


We are all here, 
Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 
You that I love, with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said— 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round 
Some other circle will be found. 
Oh! then, that wisdom may be known 
Which yields a life of peace below ; 
So, in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 
We're all—all here! 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BRITISH FLEET. 


Were the question proposed to us, What is the 
most extraordinary, complete, and effective instance 
of skill, contrivance, science, and power, ever com- 
bined by man? we should unhesitatingly answer, 
an English line-of-battle ship. Take the model of 
a 120 gun ship—large as it may be for a floating 
body, its space is not great. For example, it is 
not half the ordinary size of a nobleman’s man- 
sion; yet that ship carries a thousand men with 
convenience, and lodges them day and night, with 
sufficient room for the necessary distinctions of 
obedience and command—has separate apartments 
for the admiral and the captain, for the different 
ranks of officers, and even for the different ranks 
of seamen—separate portions below decks for the 
sleeping of the crew, the dining of the officers, and 
the receptacle for the sick and wounded. Those 
thousand men are to be fed three times a-day, and 
provisions for four months are to be stowed. One 
hundred and twenty cannon, some of them of the 
heaviest metal, are to be carried; and room is to 
be found for all the weight of shot and quantities 
of powder, with other missiles, rockets, and signal 
fires, necessary for service. Besides this, room is 
to be provided for the stowage of fresh rigging, 
sails, ropes, cables, and yards, to replace those lost 
by accident, battle, or wear and tear. Besides 
this, too, there is to be a provision for the hospital. 
So far for the mere necessaries of the ship. Then 
we are to regard the science ; for nothing can be 
more essential than the skill and the instruments 
of the navigator, as nothing can be more fatal than 
a scientific error, a false calculation, or a remission 
of vigilance. We shall do no more than allude to 
the habits of command essential to keep a thou- 
sand of these rough and daring spirits in order, 
and that, too, an order of the most implicit, steady, 
and active kind; nor to their knowledge of tactics, 
and conduct in battle. The true definition of the 
line-of-battle ship being, a floating regiment of 
artillery in a barrack, which, at the beat of a drum, 
may be turned into a field of battle, or, at the com- 
mand of government, may be sent flying on the 
wings of the wind round the world. 

We think that we have thus established our 
proposition. If not, let anything else be shown 
which exhibits the same quantity of power packed 
within the same space; and that power, too, in- 
creasing daily by new contrivances of stowage and 
building, by new models of guns, and new inven- 
tions in machinery. England is at this moment 
building two hundred steam-ships, with guns of a 
calibre to which all the past were trifling, with 
room for a regiment of land troops besides their 
crews, and with the known power of defying wind 
and wave, and throwing an army in full equipment 
for the field, within a few days, on any coast of 
Europe. 

It is remarkable that the use of the navy, as a 
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been scarcely contemplated until the last century. 
Though the sea-coast of England, the largest of 
any European state, and the national habits of an 
insular country, might have pointed out this direc- 
tion for the national energies from the earliest 
period, yet England was a kingdom for five hun- 
dred years before she seems to have thought of the 
use of ships as an instrument of public power. In 
the long war with France during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the ships were almost wholly 
mercantile ; and, when employed in wars, were 
chiefly employed as transports to throw our troops 
on the French soil. It was the reign of Elizabeth, 
that true birth of the progress of England, that 
first developed the powers of an armed navy. The 
Spanish invasion forced the country to meet the 
Armada by means like its own; and the triumph, 
though won by a higher agency, and due to the 
winds and waves, or rather to the Supreme Provi- 
dence which watched over the land of Protestant- 
ism, awoke the nation to the true faculty of de- 
fence ; and from that period alone could the burden 
of the fine national song be realized, and Britain 
was to ‘* rule the main.” 

The expeditions against the Spanish West In- 
dies, and the new ardor of discovery in regions 
where brilliant fable lent its aid to rational curi- 
osity, carried on the process of naval power. The 
war against Holland, under Charles II., though 
disastrous and impolitic, showed at least that the 
fleet of England was the true arm of its strength ; 
and the humiliation of the only rival of her com- 
merce at once taught her where the sinews of war 
lay, and by what means the foundations of naval 
empire were to be laid. But it was not until the 
close of the last century that the truth came before 
the nation in its full form. The American war—a 
war of skirmishes—had its direct effect, perhaps 
its providential purpose, in compelling England to 
prepare for the tremendous collision which was so 
soon to follow, and which was to be the final 
security of the continent itself. It was then, for 
the first time, that the nation was driven to the use 
of a navy on a great scale. The war, lying on the 
western side of an ocean, made the use of naval 
armaments necessary to every operation. The 
treacherous hostility of the French cabinet, and 
the unfortunate subserviency of Spain to that 
treachery, made corresponding energy on the part 
of England a matter of public demand ; and when 
France and Spain sent out fleets of a magnitude 
till then unknown, England was then urged to fol- 
low their example. The defeats of the combined 
navies excited the nation to still more vigorous 
efforts; and the war closed with so full a demon- 
stration of the matchless importance of a great 
navy to England, that the public feeling was fixed 
on giving it the largest contribution of the national 
confidence. 

‘The time was at hand when the trial was to 





‘involve every interest of England and mankind. 


great branch of the military power of England, had| The first grand struggle of revolutionary France 
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with England was to be on the seas; and the 
generation of naval officers who had been reared 
in the American war, then rising into vigor, trained 
by its experience, and stimulated by its example, 
gallantly maintained the honor of their country. 

A succession of sanguinary battles followed, 
each on the largest scale, and each closing in Brit- 
ish victory; until the republic, in despair, aban- 
doned the fatal element, and tried her fortunes in 
the easier conflicts of the land. ‘The accession of 
Napoleon renewed the struggle for naval supre- 
macy, until one vast blow extinguished his hopes 
and his navy at Trafalgar. Peace now exists, and 
long may it exist! but France is rapidly renewing 
her navy, taking every opportunity of exercising 
its strength, and especially patronizing the policy 
of founding those colonies which it idly imagines 
to be the source of British opulence. But whether 
the wisdom of Louis Philippe limits the protection 
of French trade to the benefits which commerce 
may confer on his vast kingdom, or looks forward 
to the support which a mercantile navy may give 
to a warlike one, we must not sleep on our post. 
The life of any individual is brief on a national 
scale; and his successor, whether regent or 
republican, may be as hot-headed, rash, and ambi- 
tious, as this great monarch has shown himself 
rational, prudent, and peaceful. We must pre- 
pare for all chances; and our true preparation 
must be, a fleet that may defy all. 

It is a remarkable instance of the slowness with 
which science advances, that almost the whole 
scientific portion of seamanship has grown up since 
the middle of the seventeenth century, though 
America had been reached in 1492, and India in 
1496 ; and thus the world had been nearly rounded 
before what would now be regarded as the ordi- 
nary knowledge of a navigator had been acquired. 
England has the honor of making the first advan- 
ces. It was an Englishman, Norwood, who made 
the first measurement of a degree between London 
and York, and fixed it at 122,399 English yards. 
The attention of the world thus once awakened, 
Huygens and Cassini applied themselves to ascer- 
tain the figure of the earth. The first experiments 
of the French savans were in contradiction to 
Newton’s theory of the flattening of the poles ; 
but the controversy was the means of exciting new 
interest. The eyes of the scientific world were 
turned more intently on the subject. New experi- 
ments were made, which corrected the old; and 
finally, on the measurement of the are in Peru, and 
in the north, truth and Newton triumphed, and the 
equatorial diameter was found to exceed the polar 
by a two hundred and fourth part of the whole. 
This was perhaps the finest problem ever solved 
by science ; the most perplexing in its early state 
—exhibiting for a while the strongest contradic- 
tion of experiment and theory, occupying in a 
greater degree the attention of philosophers than 
any before or since, and finally established with a 
certainty which every subsequent observation has 





only tended to confirm. And this triumph be- 
longed to an Englishman. 

The investigation by measurements has since 
been largely adopted. In 1787, joint commissions 
were issued by England and France to connect the 
Greenwich and Parisian observations. Arcs of the 
meridian have since been measured across the 
whole breadth of France and Spain, and also near 
the Artic cirele, and in the Indian peninsula. 

In navigation, the grand point for the sailor is 
to. ascertain his latitude and longitude; in other 
words, to know where he is. The discovery of 
the latitude is easily effected by the quadrant, but 
the longitude is the difficulty. 

Any means which ascertained the hour at Green- 
wich, at the instant of making a celestial observa- 
tion in any other part, would answer the difficulty ; 
for the difference in quarters of an hour would 
give the difference of the degrees. But clocks 
could not be used on shipboard, and the best 
watches failed to keep the time. In the reign of 
Anne, Parliament offered a reward of £5000, per- 
haps not far from the value of twice the sum in the 
present day, for a watch within a certain degree 
of aceuracy. Harrison, a watch-maker, sent in a 
watch which came within the limits, losing but 
two minutes in a voyage to the West Indies; yet 
even this was an error of thirty miles. 

But, though chronometers have since been con 
siderably improved, there are difficulties in their 
preservation in good order which have made it 
expedient to apply to other means; and the lunar 
tables of Mayer of Gottingen, formed in 1755, 
and subsequently improved by Dr. Maskelyne and 
others, have brought the error within seven miles 
and a half. 

Improvements of a very important order have 
also taken place in the mariner’s compass; the 
variation of the needle has been reduced to rules, 
and some anomalies, arising from the metallic 
attraction of the ship itself, have been corrected 
by Professor Barlow's experiments. The use of 
the marine barometer and thermometer have also 
largely assisted to give notice of tempests; and 
some ingenious theories have been lately formed, 
which, promising to give a knowledge of the 
origin and nature of tempests, are obviously not 
unlikely to assist the navigator in stemming their 
violence, or escaping them altogether. 

The construction of ships for both the merchant 
and the public service has undergone striking im- 
provements within this century. Round sterns, 
for the defence of a vessel engaged with several 
opponents at once; compartments in the hold, for 
security against leaks; iron tanks for water, con- 
taining twice the quantity, and keeping it free 
from the impurities of the casks ; a better general 
stowage; provisions prepared so as to remain 
almost fresh during an East Indian voyage ; every 
means of preserving health, suggested by science, 
and succeeding to the most remarkable degree; a 
more intelligent system of ship-building, and a 
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constant series of experiments on the shape, stow- 
age, and sailing of ships, are among the bene- 
ficial changes of later times. But the one great 
change—steam—will probably swallow up all the 
rest, and furm a new era in shipbuilding, in navi- 
gation, in the power and nature of a navy, and in 
the comfort, safety, and protection of the crews in 
actual engagement. The use of steam is still so 
palpably in its infaney, yet that infancy is so gigan- 
tic, that it is equally difficult to say what it may 
yet become, and to limit its progress. It will have 
the one obvious advantage to mankind in general, 
of making the question of war turn more than 
ever on the financial and mechanical resources of a 
people ; and thus increasing the necessity for com- 
mercial opulence and intellectual exertion. 

It may expose nations more to each other’s 
attacks ; but it will render hostility more dreaded, 
because more dangerous. On the whole, like the 
use of gunpowder, which made a Tartar war 
impossible, and which rapidly tended to civilize 
Europe, steam appears to be intended as a further 
step in the same high process, in which force is to 
be put down by intelligence, and success, even in 
war, is to depend on the industry of peace; thus, 
in fact, providing a perpetual restriction on the 
belligerent propensities of nations, and urging the 
uncivilized, by necessity, to own the superiority, 
and follow the example of the civilized, by knowl- 
edge, habit and principle. 

It is not to be forgotten, even in this general 
and brief view of the values of the British fleet, 
that it has, within these few years, assumed a new 
character as an instrument of war. The Syrian 
campaign, the shortest, and, beyond all compari- 
son, the most brilliant on record, if we are to esti- 
mate military distinction, not only by the gallantry 
of the conflict, but by the results of the victory— 
this campaign, which at once finished the war in 
Syria, gave peace to Turkey, reduced Egypt to 
obedience, rescued the Sultan from Russian influ- 
ence, and Egypt from French; or rather rescued 
all Europe from the collision of England, France, 
and Russia; and even, by the evidence of our 
naval capabilities, taught American faction the 
wisdom of avoiding bostilities—this grand opera- 
tion was effected by a smal] portion of the British 
navy, well commanded, directed to the right point, 
and acting with national energy. The three hours’ 
cannonade of Acre, the most effective achievement 
in the annals of war, exhibited a new use of a 
ship's broadside; for, though ships’ guns had 
often battered forts before, it was the first instance 
of a fleet employed in attack, and fully overpow- 
ering all opposition. The attack on Algiers was 
the only exploit of a similar kind ; but its success 
was limited, and the result was so far disastrous, 
that it at once fixed the eye of France on the inva- 
sion of Algiers, and disabled and disheartened the 
native government from vigorous resistance. The 
victory of the fleet at Acre will also have the effect 
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of changing the whole system of defence in fort- 
resses and cities exposed to the sea. 

Bui a still further advance in the employment 
of fleets as an instrument of hostilities, has since 
occurred in the Chinese war—their simultaneous 
operations with troops. In former assaults of 
fortresses, the troops and ships attacked the same 
line of defence, and the consequence was the waste 
of force. From the moment when the troops 
approached the land, the fire of the ships necessa- 
rily ceased, and the fleet then remained spectators 
of the assault. But in this war, while the troops 
attacked on the land side, the fleet ran up to the 
sea batteries, and both attacks went on together— 
of course dividing the attention of the enemy, thus 
having a double chance of success, and employing 
both arms of the service in full energy. This 
masterly combination the Duke of Wellington, the 
highest military authority in Europe, pronounced 
to be a new principle in war; and even this is, 
perhaps, only the beginning of a system of combi- 
nation which will lead to new victories, if war 
should ever unhappily return. ’ 





LEGAL EXAMINATION. 
INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS. 

Q. Mention some of the principal law books 
which you have studied ’—A. Hoyle’s Laws of 
Whist, Cribbage, &c. The Rules of the Cricket 
Club ; ditto of the Jockey Club. 

Q. Have you attended any, and what law lec- 
tures '—A. I] have attended to many legal lectures, 
when I have been admonished by police magis- 
trates for kicking up rows in the streets, pulling 
off knockers, &c. 

COMMON LAW. 

Q. What is a real action‘—A. An action 
brought in earnest, and not by way of a joke. 

Q. What are original writs'!—A. Pothooks 
and hangers. 

EQUITY AND CONVEYANCING. 

Q. What are a bill and answer '—A. Ask my 
tailor. 

Q. How would you file a bill'—A. I don’t 
know, but would lay a case before a blacksmith. 

Q. What steps would you take to dissolve an 
injunction '—A. I should put it into some very 
hot water, and let it remain there until it was 
melted. 

Q. What are post-nuptial articles‘—A. Chil- 
dren. 

CRIMINAL LAW AND BANKRUPTCY. 

Q. What is simple larceny’—A. Picking a 
pocket of a handkerchief, and leaving a purse of 
money behind. 

Q. What is grand larceny ’—A. The Income- 

Q. How would you proceed to make a mana 
bankrupt ’—A. Induce him to take one of the 
gy ghee Niet Tiere: , 

Q. How is the property of a t dispose 
of '—A. The sdllue a: the fiat, ote the other 
legal functionaries, divide it amongst themselves. 
—Punch. 























LIFE ON 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
LIFE UPON THE NILE. 


Smooth went our boat along the summer seas, 
Leaving—for so it seemed—a world behind, 

Its cares, its sounds, its shadows; we reclined 

Upon the sunny deck, heard but the breeze 

That whispered through the palms, or idly played 
With the lithe flag alofti—a forest scene 
On either side drew its slope line of green, 

And hung the water’s edge with shade. 

Abové thy woods, Memphis !—pyramids pale 
Peered as we passed ; and Nile’s azure hue 
Gleaming ’mid the grey desest, met the view ; 

Where hung at intervals the scarce seen sail. 

Oh! were this little boat to us the world, 

As thus we wandered far from sounds of care, 
Circled with friends, and gentle maidens fair, 

While southern airs the waving pennant curled, 

How sweet were life’s long voyage, till in peace 

We gained that haven still, where all things cease ! 


(Altered from) Bow zs. 


Reaper! whoever you are, you may one day 
be induced to change the feverish life of Europe, 
with all its perplexing enjoyments, its complicated 
luxuries, and its manifold cares, for the silence, 
the simplicity, and the freedom of a life on the 
Desert and the River. Has society palled upon 
you! Have the week-day struggles of the world 
made you wish for some short sabbath of repose? 
Has our coarse climate chafed your lungs, and do 
they require the soothing of balmily breathing 
breezes? Come away to the Nile! Has love, or 
hate, or ambition, or any other ephemeral passion, 
ruffied up a storm in your butterboat of existence ? 
Here you will find that calm counsellor Egeria— 
whose name is solitude. Have the marvellous 
stories of the old world sunk into your soul, and 
do you seek for their realization? Or have mere 
curiosity and the spirit of unrest, driven you forth 
to wander, @ 7’ Anglais, as a man takes a walk on 
a dreary day for the pleasure of returning from it? 
Come away to the Nile. Here are sunshines that 
are never clouded, and fragrant airs, as gentle as 
a maiden’s whisper, instead of northern gales that 
howl round you, as if you were an old battlement. 
Here are nights, all a-glow with stars, and a cres- 
cent moon that seems bowing to you by courtesy, 
not bent double by rheumatism. Here is no money 
to be lost or gained—no letters to disturb into joy 
or sorrow—none of the wear and tear and petty 
details of life. You never hear the sound of your 
native tongue, and somehow men don’t talk, and 
therefore don’t think so lightly, when they have to 
translate their thoughts into a strange language. 
In a word, here is the highest soul of monastic re- 
tirement. You stand apart from the world—you 
s2e men so widely differing from yourself in their 
appearance, their habits, their hopes and their 
fears, that you are induced to look upon man in 
the abstract. As you recede from Europe further 


and further on towards the silent regions of the 

Past, you live more and more in that Past ;—the 

river over which you glide, the desert, the forest, 

the very air you breathe are calm; the temples in 

their awful solitudes, the colossal statues, the 
II.  Livine Ace. 6 
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tombs with their guardian sphinxes—all are pro- 
foundly calm—and at Jength even English restless- 
ness softens down, and blends with the universal 
calm around. 

* * * * * 

Cairo! for the present farewell. It was late 
when I issued from the gates, but it was impossi- 
ble to be in a hurry on such an evening, and ou 
such a spot. The distance between the modern 
metropolis and the river is broken by many a 
mound and chasm, that marks where its predeces- 
sor stood,—the distorted features of a city that has 
died a violent death. The metropolism of Egypt 
had an uneasy life of it. To say nothing of its 
youth at Thebes, it has wandered about Lower 
Egypt, as if it were a mere encampment. Under 
the name of Memphis, it remained for some time 
on the western bank of the river. It fled from 
Nebuchadnezzar to the opposite side under the 
‘* alias’’ of Babylon ; paid a visit to Alexandria un 
der the Ptolemies ; and returned to Babylon, where 
it was besieged by Amrou. A dove built its nest 
in the tent of the Saracen general, and he, who 
had ruthlessly ravaged and laid waste the dwel- 
lings of man, would not disturb the domestic ar- 
rangements of a little bird. Babylon was taken, 
but he ordered a new city to be built from its ruins 
on the site where this dove sat hatching. ‘Thus 
Fostat became the metropolis of Egypt. ‘The 
nomade instinct was too strong for its repose, how- 
ever, and, under the Fatimites, it was obliged to 
start again, and remove to its present position, 
where it dwells under the name of Misr el Kahira, 
‘* the victorious city,’’ or, in plain English, Grand 
Cairo. There are some remains of these former 
cities still existing, among which is a fine aque- 
duet, and some buildings, called Joseph’s Grana- 


ries, which are still used for that purpose. 
o * * * * 





Some hundred years ago there was a great 
scarcity of corn in Egypt—the people were daily 
perishing of want, yet some avaricious merchants 
hoarded up their stock until it became worth its 
weight in gold. Among these was an old miser 
named Amin, who had filled one of ‘‘ Joseph’s 
Granaries,’’ at the last plenteous harvest. Day 
by day, as the famine wasted his fellow-citizens, 
he sat upon the steps of his corn-store, speculating 
on their sufferings, and ealewlating how he could 
make the utmost usury out of God's bounty. At 
length there was no more corn elsewhere; fam- 
ishing crowds surrounded his store-house, and: be- 
sought him as a charity to give them a little food 
for all their wealth. Gold was piled around hin— 
the miser’s sou! was satisfied with the prospect of 
boundless riches. Slowly he unclosed his iron 
doors—when, lo! he recoils, blasted and terrer- 
stricken, from his treasury. Heaven had sent the 
worm into his carn, and instead of piles of yellow 
wheat, he gazed.on festering masses of rottenness 
and corruption. Starving as the people were, 
they raised a. shout of triumph at the manifest 
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judgment, but Amin heard it not—he had perished 
in his hour of evil pride. 
* . * * * 
The sun was setting behind the pyramids when 
I embarked ; but night and day make little differ- 
ence in this country, and the former is only asso- 
ciated with the idea of rest, when it happens to be 
too dark to see. It was bright moonlight as I 
mustered our swarthy crew on the river’s edge. 
Their countenances were full of hope and eager- 
ness, and when their inspection was concluded, 
each kissed my hand and placed it on his head, in 
sign of devotion and fidelity. Their dress was 
principally a pair of loose cotton drawers, reach- 
ing to the knee, a long blue shirt, and the red 
cloth cap called a ** tarboosh,’’ which, on state 
occasions, is wound round with a white turban by 
the lower classes. The officers in the pasha’s 
service always wear it plain. ‘The crew consisted 
of a rais, or captain, a pilot, and eight rowers: 
with one exeeption we found them good-humored, 
faithful, honest, and affectionate fellows. Two 
servants completed the equipment. One of these, 
named Mahmoud, has the well-deserved character 
of being the best dragoman in Egypt. He had 
none of the indolenee of his raee ; always actively 
employed, his song was never silent except when 
exchanged for conversation ; strikingly handsome, 
keen and intelligent, he had unbounded influence 
over the crew, and was welcomed eagerly by pea- 
samt and governor wherever we landed. From 
Cairo to the depths of Nubia he seemed intimately 
aequainted, not only with every locality, but with 
every individual along the river. He had aecom- 
panied Lord Prudhoe on both his expeditions into 
the interior of Africa, and spoke of him with grat- 
itude and enthusiasm. * * * Now the cable 
is loosed, a long towing ‘ine is drawn along the 
shore by the sailors ; the pilot perches himself on 
the spar-deck ; the rais squats at the bow; and 
the Nile ripples round our prow, as we start on a 
two-month’ voyage with as little ceremony as if 
only ¢rossing the river in a ferry-boat. Palms, 
palaces, and busy crowds glide by; the river 
bends,and the wind becomes favorable ; the sailors 
wade or swim on board; enormous sails fall from 
‘the long spars, like two wide unfolding wings. 
The pyramids of Gizeh on our right, the distant 
minarets of Caire on our left, slowly recede, and 
the cool aight-breezes follow us, laden with per- 
fumes from the gardens of Rhoda, and the faint 
murmur of the great city ; the crew gather about 
athe fire, with 


“ Dark faeces pale around that rosy flame,” 


and diseuss, in a whisper, the appearance of the 
white stranger, who reclines on a pile of Persian 
erpets, smoking his chibouque, and sipping his 


.¢offee as contentedly as if he had been born and 
‘bred under the shadow of the palm. 


Tt was a lovely night. There was just wind 


enough te bosom out our snowy sails, that heaved 
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as with a languid respiration; the moon shone 
forth in glory, as if she were still the bright god- 
dess of the land, and loved it well. No longer do 
the white-robed priests of Isis celebrate her mystic 
rites in solemn procession along these shadowy 
banks ; no longer the Egyptian maidens move in 
choral dances through these darkling groves, with 
lotus garlands on their brows, and mirrors on their 
breasts, which flashed back the smile of the wor- 
shipped moon at every pant of those young bosoms, 
to typify that the heart within was all her own, 
and imaged but her deity—These were fine 
times for that epicurean hermit, the man in the 
moon. No doubt Lord Rosse’s new telescope will 
find the expression of his countenance sadly altered 
now. There are no more mystic pomps or mid- 
night pageants in the land of Egypt ; he may look 
in vain for venerable priest or vestal virgin now. 
Yet still does Isis seem to smile lovingly over her 
deserted shrines, and her pale light harmonizes 
well with the calm dwellings of the mighty dead. 
These, with their pyramids, their tombs, their 
temples, are the real inhabitants of this dreamy 
land. The puny people who usurp their place 
have as little in common with it as the jackdaws 
have with Mucruss Abbey. 


SONGS OF THE NILE. 


“Oh music! miraculous art! that makes the poet’s skill a 
jest, revealing to the soul inexplicable feelings by the aid of in- 
explicable sounds! A blast of the trumpet, and thousands rush 
forth to die—a peal of the organ, and uncounted multitudes kneel 
down to pray.” 

De Quincy. 


From Memnon to Mehemet Ali all Egypt luxu- 
riates in music. In the pasha’s palace, in the 
peasant’s hut, at the soldier's bivouac, on the sail- 
or’s deck, in every circumstance of the Arab’s life, 
I have found it regarded as the chief source of his 
enjoyment. He is born, he is married, he dies, he 
is buried to the sound of music. It cheers his 
labor, it heightens his festival, it controls his pas- 
sions, it soothes his miseries. Our crew sung for 
two months almost without intermission, yet never 
seemed to weary of their song. Among the items 
furnished by our dragoman as necessary to our 
outfit, were a drum and some Nile-flutes. The 
former consisted of a large earthen bowl with a 
skin stretched over it; the latter resembled the 
double flageolet, and was made of reeds: it seem- 
ed capable of a much wider range of notes than 
their monotonous music required. Its sound was 
somewhat shrill, but not unpleasing, and every 
sailor on board seemed a proficient in its use. I 
could detect but little variety in the airs, and the 
words were of the simplest kind. I listened as 
vainly for the songs of Antar among the Arabs of 
Egypt as I had done for those of Tasso among the 
gondoliers of Venice. ‘The songs of the Arab 
sailor are generally of home, of the Nile, never of 
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war, but most of all, of love. Very few of these 
last are fit for translation, and as the home-made 
poetry of a people always takes for its subject that 
which is uppermost in their thought, I fear the 
sensuality of their muse must be taken as some 
index of their character. It is true that the songs 
of our sailors and our cottagers are not always of 
the most edifying character ; but the popularity of 
some of the 


“Old songs that aft the music of the heart,” 


the love ballads of Scotland, England, and above 
all, of old Ireland; the enthusiasm for the com- 
positions of Moore, Burns, and Dibdin, which 
linked in one sympathy the castle and the cottage, 
all this proves that there is an echo to a purer 
tone even in the rugged and too little cared-for 
minds of our peasantry. 

I do not pretend to give specimens of Arab poe- 
try ; but I subjoin one or two translations of Nile 
songs in verse, as un-artistic as their own. The 
first was given to me by a Levantine lady at 
Alexandria, and probably owes much of its delica- 
cy to the fair medium through which it passed 
from the Arabic into Italian. The original is 
characteristic in its profusion of images, and 
unique, as far as I know of eastern poetry, in its 
tenderness and purity of tone. Lady! should 
these desultory pages ever meet thy radiant eyes, 
let me be grateful that the veil of a strange Jan- 
guage will half conceal their imperfections: thy 
gentle heart will do the rest, and whisper thee 
besides, how much the wanderer owes to thee, if 
ever a bright thought illumes his ‘‘Wanderbuch.”’ 


THE ARAB LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 
1 
Thou art the palm-tree of my desert, and thy glance, 
so soft and bright, 
Is the moonlight of my spirit in its long and dreary 
night ; 
Only flower in my heart’s deserted garden—only well 
In my life’s wide, lonely wilderness—my gentle-eyed 
gazelle ! 


2 

But the palm-tree waves in sunny heights, unreached 
by sighs of mine, 

And the moonlight has its mission first on loftier 
brows to shine, 

And a wealthier hand will cull that flower—unseal 
that stainless spring, 

May’st thou be happy! even with him, while lone 
I’m wandering. 


Very different is the song which now swells 
from our sailor circle. One plays the pipes, 
another strikes the drum, @ Ja tambourine, and all 
the others keep time with the wild, quick music, 
by clapping their hands. Each verse is first sung 
by asingle voice, and then the two last lines are 
repeated in full chorus. The words are trifling 
and seem to convey little meaning; it is the air, 
which to us seems to resemble ‘‘ Young Lobsky 
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said to his ugly wife,’’ that is to them so full of 
association, lights up their dark countenances, and 
swells their voices with enthusiasm. 


MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER. 
1 
The Mother. 
My daughter ’tis time that thou wert wed, 
Ten summers already are over thy head, 
I must find you a husband, if under the sun 
The conscript-catcher has left us one. 


2 
The Daughter. 
Dear mother, one husband will never do, 
I have so much love, that I must have two, 
And Ill find for each, as you shall see, 
More love than both can bring to me. 


° 3 
One husband shall carry a lance so bright, 
He shall roam the desert for spoil by night, 
And when morning shines on the tall palm-tree, 
He shall find sweet welcome home with me. 


1 
The other a sailor bold shall be, 
He shall fish all day in the deep blue sea,* 
And when evening brings his hour of rest, 
He shall find repose on this faithful breast. 


5 
Mother. 
There ’s no chance, my child, of a double match, 
For men are scarce and hard to catch ; 
So I fear you must make one husband do, 
And try to love him as well as two. 


These songs were for the most part humorous, 
and such they always chanted on approaching a 
village, or when gathered round their night-fires 
as the boat lay moored to the bank ; but they had 
also songs of a graver character, and more plain- 
tive airs, which they sung on leaving their friends 
or entering upon serious undertakings. Thus, 
when we had reached the limits of our journey at 
the Second Cataract, and our boat’s head was 
turned toward the north and home, they sung the 
following stanzas to an air not unlike ‘“‘ Vaga 
Luna,” and kept time with their oars to the plain- 
tive measure :— 


1 
Allah! il Allah! hear our prayer! 
Just Prophet! grant that the breeze is fair, 
And thy guiding moon her lustre lends, 
To favor the guest whom Allah sends.+ 


9 


The stranger’s home is far away, 
*Neath the bright deathbed of the day, 


* The Arabs call the Nile “ the sea.” 
+ Mahomet taught that‘a stranger was a “ God-given 
guest,” which the Arabs naturally consider the best 
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O’er many horizons* his bark must go, 
Ere he reach that home,—Row, Arabs, row! 


3 
Though gentle Nile for the stormy sea, 
Though for forest dark, the bright palm-tree, 
He must change—yet his father’s home is there, 
And his love’s soft eye is gloomed with care. 


4 
The pale-faced stranger, lonely here, 
In cities afar, where his name is dear, 
Your Arab truth and strength shall show ; 
His hope is in us—Row, Arabs, row! 


And they did row, sometimes eighteen hours at a 
stretch, only pausing to eat their scanty meals, or 
to drink of their beloved river. There was one 
Nubiaa in our crew, a harmless, inoffensive ¢rea- 
ture, who filled the indispensable situation of butt 
to his comrades, submitted to all their jokes, and 
laughed at them too, even when practised on him- 
self. The day on which we entered Nubia, how- 
ever, he came out in a new character ; he knocked 
an Egyptian, who had affronted him, overboard ; 
and to the surprise of all, actually volunteered a 
song. It was received with great approbation, 
and repeated so often with shouts of laughter, 
that | obtained the translation of it, which I sub- 
join; premising that the refrain ‘‘ Durwadeega 
Durwadee,’’ is Nubian for ‘‘ My henhouse, oh, 
my henhouse,’’ and that this henhouse is consid- 
ered the property of the wife, which her husband 
is obliged to make over to her in case of a divorce. 


1 
A change came over my husband’s mind, 
He loved me once, and was true and kind; 
His heart went astray, he wished me away, 
But he had no money my dower to pay. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh dear to me is Durwadee. 


2 
For blessed be Allah! he’s old and poor, 
And my cocks and hens were his only store, 
So he kept me still, for well he knew 
If I went, that the cocks and hens went too. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh dear to me is Durwadee. 


» 
ao 


But I saw him pining day by day, 

As he wished his poor wife far away ; 

So I went my rival home to call, 

And gave her the henhouse, and him and all. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh dear to me is Durwadee. 
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Then he tore his turban off his brow, 
And swore I never should leave him now, 


* In the East they speak of distance by “horizons.” 
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Till the death-men combed his burial locks,+ 
Then blessed for ever be hens and cocks. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh dear to me is Durwadee. 


I make no apology for the simplicity of these 
songs. It would have been easy to have given 
them a more polished turn, and not very difficult 
to have put them into better poetry ; but I prefer- 
red preserving, as much ag possible, the spirit of 
the original, as the songs of a people afford no 
trifling insight into their character. * * * * * 


MEMPHIS. 


Thence over Egypt's palmy groves, 

Her grots, and sepulchres of kings, 

The exiled spirit sighing roves ; 

x** * eK KEK K ow loves 

To watch the moonlight on the wings 

Of the white pelicans that break 

The calm of Acherusia’s lake. 
Moons. 


Mornine found us anchored off Bedrasheen, near 
the site of ancient Memphis. The valued friend 
with whom I was fortunate enough to share my 
voyage had been detained at Cairo, and J preferred 
waiting for him at the former metropolis ; although 
corn was growing where its palaces once stood, 
and palm forests were waving over the gardens in 
which Pharaoh’s daughter used to hunt butterflies 
with Moses. The tent was pitched on a little 
lawn near the river, and in the East there is no 
such home as a tent supplies. It is spread with 
carpets, under which saddle and portmanteau duly 
placed, form undulations enough to be substitutes 
for chair or pillow ; sabres, and pistols, and turban 
capote, hang from the tent-pole. A large lantern 
within, and a large watch-fire without, give light 
to you and to your people; and an Arab sleeps 
across the door to keep off the wild dogs. 

2 * * . ° * * 

I wandered towards the forest of palms that 
embosoms the lake of Acherusia, and the few 
traces that remain of the ancient city of the 
Pharaohs. The former, with its gloomy waters 
shadowed by dark foliage, and only broken by a 
promontory black with blasted and gnarled stems, 
was a spot that Rembrandt would have loved to 
paint; with the vivid sunshine here and there 
bursting through the gloom, like bars of burning 
gold. Nor would he have forgotten Charon, with 
his spectral passengers steering his demon ship to 
that vast necropolis, whose tombstones are pyra- 
mids. Some mounds among these forests are 
generally received as Memphis; the site of Vul- 
ean’s temple, and that where the bull Apis was 
kept, are supposed to be ascertained. Cambyses 
the tauricide, however, coming so soon after Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the desert, the most resistless inva- 


+ The Musselman's head is shaved, with the exception 
of one lock. This is retained for the convenience of the 
angel who has to pull him out of his grave. This 
“burial-lock” is reverently arranged by the men who 





prepare the corpse. 























THE GREENWOOD SHRIFT. 


der of all, have left little trouble to the tourist, 
little harvest for the antiquarian. The only inhab- 
itant I saw was Rhampses the Great, who lies 
upon his face in the mud; the benignant expres- 
sion of his countenance had rather a ludicrous 
effect considering his attitude. He is forty feet 
long, and with his wife and four sons, must have 
formed an imposing family party in front of the 
Temple of Vulean. The lady and young gentle- 
men have disappeared ; let us hope they are gone 
to the Elysian fields, which ought to be somewhere 
in this neighborhood, but as is natural, they are 
much more difficult to find than the other place 
which lies yonder. The quick twilight was come 
and gone as I wandered and wondered in this 
strange and lonely scene; the last rays of light 
fell upon the pyramid of Cheops, just visible 
through a vista of gigantic palm trees that opened 
from the lake of Acherusia on the distant desert. 
I stole down to the water’s edge, to get within 
gun-shot of some pelicans, but the solemn and 
thoughtful aspect of the scene converted my mur- 
derous intention into a fit of musing, and I almost 
thought I could hear the old trees whispering the 
dread prophecy—‘‘ The country shall be destitute 
of that whereof it was full, when I shall smite ali 
them that dwell therein ; and Noph shall be deso- 
late.”’ . * * * * * * 
The next day I was sitting at the door of my 
teut towards sunset, enjoying, under the rose-col- 
oring influence of my chibouque, the mood of 
mind that my situation naturally superinduced. 
At my feet flowed the Nile, reflecting the lofty 
spars of our gaily painted boat; beyond the river 
was a narrow strip of vegetation, some palm and 
acacia trees; then a tract of desert bounded by the 
Arabian hills, all purple with the setting sun-light. 
Far away on the horizon the minarets and citadel 
of Cairo were faintly sketched against the sky ; 
around me lay fields of corn, beneath which Mem- 
phis, with all its wonders lay buried, and farther 
on along succession of pyramids towered over the 
dark belt of forest that led along the river. Sud- 
denly the sleeping sailors started to their feet—a 
shout was heard from the wood—and I saw my 
long-lost friend slowly emerging from its shade, 
accompanied by some India-bound friends of his, 
who were escorting him so far upon his desert 
way. The tent suddenly shrank into its bag—the 
furniture was on board, and we four were seated 
round a dinner, to which, simple as it was, the 
four quarters of the globe had contributed. We 
passed the evening together, and something more, 
for morning blushed at finding the party then only 
separating—our friends for India—we for Ethi- 
opia—alions ! 


LIFTS FOR LAZY LAWYERS. 
Q. What are mesne incumbrances ? 
A. Poor relations. 
Q. What is a mortgagee in possession ? 
A. An Unele. © 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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OutstretcueD beneath the leafy shade 
Of Windsor Forest’s deepest glade, 
A dying woman lay ; 
Three little children round her stood, 
And there went up from the greenwood 
A woful wail that day. 


“O mother!” was the mingled cry, 
“O mother, mother! do not die, 

And leave us all alone.” 
“My blessed babes!” she tried to say, 
But the faint accents died away 

In a low sobbing moan. 


And then, life struggling hard with death, 

And fast and strong she drew her breath, 
And up she raised her head ; 

And peering through the deep wood maze 

With a long, sharp, unearthly gaze, 
“Will she not come?” she said. 


Just then, the parting boughs between, 
A little maid’s light form was seen, 
All breathless with her speed ; 
And following close, a man came on, 
(A portly man to look upon) 
Who led a panting steed. 


“Mother!” the little maiden cried, 

Or e’er she reached the woman’s side, 
And kissed her clay-cold cheek— 

‘“T have not idled in the town, 

But long went wandering up and down, 
The minister to seek. 


“ They told me here, they told me there— 

I think they mocked me everywhere ; 
And when I found his home, 

And begg’d him on my bended knee 

To bring his book, and come with me, 
Mother! he would not come. 


“T told him how you dying lay, 

And could not go in peace away 
Without the minister ; 

I begg’d him, for dear Christ, his sake, 

But oh! my heart was fit to break— 
Mother! he would not stir. 


“So, though my tears were blinding me, 
I ran back, fast as fast could be, 
To come again to you; 
And here—close by—this squire I met, 
Who asked (so mild!) what made me fret ; 
And when I told him true, 


“<T will go with you, child,’ he said, 
‘God sends me to this dying bed,’ 
Mother, he’s here, hard by.” 
While thus the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his back against an oak, 
Look’d on with glistening eye. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


The bridle on his neck hung free, 

With quivering fiank and trembling knee, 
Press’d close his bonny bay ; 

A statelier man,—a statelier steed, 

Never on greensward paced, I rede, 
Than those stood there that day. 


So, while the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his back against an oak, 
Look’d on with glistening eye 
And folded arms ; and in his look, 
Something that, like a sermon book, 
Preached—“ All is vanity.” 


But when the dying woman’s face 
Turned toward him with a wishful gaze, 
He stepp’d to where she lay ; 
And kneeling down, bent over her, 
Saying,—“I am a minister— 
My sister! let us pray.” 


And well, withouten book or stole, 
(God’s words were printed on his soul, ) 
Into the dying ear 
He breathed, as ’t were, an angel’s strain, 
The things that unto life pertain, 
And death’s dark shadows clear. 


He spoke of sinners’ lost estate, 

In Christ renewed—regenerate— 
Of God’s most blest decree, 

That not a single soul should die 

Who turns repentant with the cry 
“ Be merciful to me.” 


He spoke of trouble, pain, and toil, 
Endured but for a little while 

In patience—faith—and love— 
Sure, in God’s own good time, to be 
Exchanged for an eternity 

Of happiness above. 


Then—as the spirit ebb’d away— 

He raised his hands and eyes to pray 
That peaceful it might pass ; 

And then—the orphan’s sobs alone 

Were heard, and they knelt every one 
Close round on the green grass. 


Such was the sight their wandering eyes 
Beheld, in heart-struck, mute surprise, 
Who rein’d their coursers back, 
Just as they found the long astray, 
Who, in the heat of chase that day, 
Had wander’d from their track. 


But each man rein’d his pawing steed, 
And lighted down, as if agreed, 
In silence at his side ; 
And there, uncovered all, they stood— 
It was a wholesome sight and good— 
That day for mortal pride. 


For of the noblest of the land 
Was that deep hush’d, bare-headed band ; 





And central in the ring, 
By that dead pauper on the ground, 
Her ragged orphans clinging round, 
Knelt their anointed king. 


The royal minister was George the Third. The an- 
ore is related on the authority of the Rev. George 





THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 
BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 


Unver a spreading chestnut tree, 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow, 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like the sexton ringing the bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
And he hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies, 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
The tears out of his eyes. 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—-sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 


iirvald 














NATIONAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT FOR THE 


NATIONAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT FOR THE PENNY 
POSTAGE. 

Ever since the establishment of the uniform 
penny postage, there has been a general feeling 
throughout the country, that the author ought to 
receive some acknowledgment of his great public 
service: the suggestion has been repeatedly made 
in the provinces ; and at length, a committee has 
been formed in London to carry it into effect ; 
many mercantile persons of high position and influ- 
ence giving the project their sanction. The Morn- 
ing Post, a persevering, not to say spiteful, oppo- 
nent of the penny postage, sneers at this commer- 
cial sanction, confessing at the same time that the 
influential gentlemen of the city owe to Mr. Hm 
a quid pro quo— 

**The rich men in business have made a very 
good thing of Mr. Hill’s penny mania, and they, 
at all events, have substantial cause for gratitude ; 
though to speak of ‘ national gratitude’ to Mr. Hill 
seems rather too ridiculous. ‘There are very many 
houses in business, no doubt, receiving or sending 
from fifty to a hundred letters per diem. Take the 
lower figure, and a small effort of arithmetic will 
enable any one to see that it makes all the differ- 
ence between 5s. and 50s. a day to these houses. 
Call it two guineas a day, or say six hundred 
guineas a year, leaving out Sundays and holydays : 
six hundred guineas a year saved are six hundred 
guineas a year gained; and therefore there cannot 
be the slightest question that those extensive mer- 
chants, whether in the city or elsewhere, do owe 
a very considerable debt of gratitude to Mr. Row- 
land Hill.”’ [The Post proceeds to calculate the 
amount of the compensation they might be ex- 
pected to make up among them—about thirty 
thousand pounds. } 

This admission confesses too much for the im- 
mediate purpose of the Post. It is not pretended 
that merchants are the only persons who receive 
letters ; and if the merchant saves his six hundred 
guineas a year, does not the merchant's clerk save a 
sum, trifling perhaps in the comparison, but propor- 
tionately considerable to him? In fact, all classes 
save in a somewhat similar ratio. How strongly 
and widely felt, then, must be that service which 
extends a pecuniary saving to every class, of such 
an amount that to individuals it is as great as 
£630 a year! But that is not all; it is notorious 
that the low postage has extended the habits of 
correspondence to classes who never enjoyed it 
before. In numberless families, as many letters, 
mostly from relations, are brought to the kitchen 
as to the parlor. It is not shown, if it is even 
alleged, that servants perform their work at all 
the worse for this signal solace and safeguard to 
their home attachments. Similar experiences may 
be adduced from others of the poorer classes. 
Here, then, is a vast and totally new benefit con- 
ferred on the multitudinous and humble classes, 
deserving every comfort, and attaining only too 
few ; a benefit that cannot be priced in a money- 
value. The Post, of all journals, will be the last 
to set mere financial considerations above the com- 
forts and solaces of the poor. Is he whose inge- 
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nuity, patient industry, and persevering energy, 
procured this benefaction for the whole people, 
helping all classes at the expense of none, to be 
excepted from the rule for public service, and to be 
denied, not only liberal reward, but justice? Is the 
country to pay for every other service—wilitary, 
diplomatic, administrative—general or local—for 
thousands of duties which one man could perform 
as well as another—and to say that he who has 
accomplished by far the best service of the day is 
to be put off with some paltry set of plate? On 
the contrary, his claim is on the nation, and the 
reward should be national. There is one compen- 
sation that is eminently due, and that, we believe, 
would be most satisfactory to the man himself— 
the completion of his plan. He proposed one 
comprehensive scheme, of which only part was 
adopted ; and ill effects flowing from that incom- 
pleteness have, with strange disregard of sense and 
justice, been charged upon the scheme itself, really 
untried in its integrity. ‘To adopt the whole 
scheme, however, would only enhance the service 
to the public and strengthen the title to just ac- 
knowledgment ; to neglect which, would be derog- 
atory to the country or its official managers. The 
nation owes it to itself, even more than to Row- 
LAND Hitt, suitably to remunerate the author of 
the penny postage ; and in no way can provision 
for the purpose be made so appropriately as by 
Parliament. This must be done some day, though 
it does not appear to be among the good deeds 
which are to grace Sir Ropert Peeu’s cabinet. It 
is rather among his blunders, that he courts a 
future sentence of condemnation, in leaving this 
gross omission to be repaired by other and rival 
statesmen.—Spectator. 


PENNY POSTAGE—THE CLIENT’S STORY. 





From the Friendship’s Offering. 
THE CLIENT’S STORY. 


Ir was late one Saturday evening in December, 
when I received a letter, which, on opening, I 
found to be from Walter Moreton: and the pur- 
port of the letter was, to request my immediate 
presence at Cambridge, in the capacity both of a 
friend and of a lawyer. The letter concluded 
thus: ‘* Do not delay your journey many hours 
after receiving this. My urgency will be ex- 
plained by the change you will perceive in yours, 
Walter Moreton.” 

I had known Walter Moreton in youth, and in 
manhood : we had been intimate, without having 
been altogether friends ; and the attraction which 
his company possessed for me, arose rather from 
the shrewdness of his remarks than from any sym- 
pathy of feeling betwixt us. Of late years, I had 
seen comparatively little of Moreton : I knew that 
he had married; that he had been in straitened 
circumstances ; that his father-in-law had died, 
and left him a rich widower ; that he had married 
a second time, and that he was now the father of 
three children. From the tenor of the letter I 
had received, I could scarcely doubt that Walter 
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Moreton had been seized with some dangerous 
illness, and was desirous of settling his worldly 
affairs. My old intimacy with Moreton would of 
itself have prompted me to obey his summons ; 
but the requirement of my professional aid of 
course increased the celerity of my obedience. 
Farly next morning, therefore, I put myself into 
the Cambridge coach; and after despatching a 
hasty dinner at the Hoop, I walked to Walter 
Moreton’s house in Trumpington street. 

I was prepared for a change, but not certainly 
such a change as that which presented itself. 
Walter Moreton could not have been forty, but he 
seemed a broken-down man; gray haired,—thin 
visaged,—and cadaverous. His expression, too, 
was changed; there was an uneasy restlessness 
in his eye; his lips had grown thin ; and he ap- 
peared, moreover, to be under the influence of ex- 
treme nervousness. 

He received me with apparent kindness ; thank- 
ed me for my ready compliance with his wish ; 
and informed me at once that he had need of my 
professional services in the disposal of his proper- 
ty; but I had no difficulty in perceiving, from a 
certain reserve and distractedness of manner, that 
something beyond the mere making of a will had 
brought me to Cambridge. I did not of course 
make any observation upon the change which I 
observed in his appearance ; but expressed a hope 
that his desire for my professional assistance had 
not arisen from any apprehensions as to the state 
of his health ; to which he only replied, that his 
health was not worse than usual, but that it was 
always well to be prepared; and he added, 
‘* Come, Thornton, let us to business ;’’ and to 
business we went. 

I need searcely say, that I was prepared for in- 
structions to divide the father’s fortune according 
to some rule of division,—or, perhaps, of some 
capricious preference, among his children—two 
sons and one daughter, children yet of a tender 
age,—and to secure a life-rent interest to his wife. 
Great, therefore, was my surprise when Mr. More- 
ton, after mentioning a few trifling legacies, 
named, as the sole successors of his immense for- 
tune, two individuals unknown to me, and of 
whose connexion with the testator I was entirely 
ignorant. 

I laid down my pen, and looked up :—*‘ Mr. 
Moreton,”’ said I, hesitatingly, ‘‘ you have a wife 
and children !”’ 

** T have children,’’ said he ; ‘* but God preserve 
them from the curse of wealth that does not be- 
long to them.”’ 

“* Moreton,—Walter Moreton,” said I, ‘* you 
are over-scrupulous. I know indeed, that this 
large fortune has come to you through your first 
wife ; but it was hers to give; she became the 
sole heiress of her father, when his three sons of a 
former marriage were unfortunately drowned in 
the petal 

‘* Hush, Thornton !’’ interrupted he, hastily ; 





THE CLIENT’S STORY. 


and in a tone so altered and so singular that it 
would have startled me, had I not at the moment 
been looking in his face, and seen the expression 
that passed over it, and the convulsive shudder 
that shook his whole frame. I perceived there 
was a mystery, and I resolved to be at the bottom 
of it. 

‘* Moreton,”’ said I, rising and approaching him, 
and laying my hand gently on his shoulder, which 
slightly shrunk from my touch, ‘‘'we were once 
companions,—almost friends ; as a friend, as well 
as a lawyer, you have sent for me. There is some 
mystery here, of which I am sure it was your in- 
tention to disburden yourself. Whatever the se- 
cret be, it is safe with me. But I tell you plainly 
that if you are resolved to make beggars of your 
innocent children without giving a sufficient reason 
for it, some other than Charles Thornton must be 
the instrument of doing it. 

‘* Thornton,”’ said he, in a grave tone, and with- 
out raising his eyes, ‘‘ there is a mystery,—a fear- 
ful mystery ; and it shall be told this night. That 
done, neither you nor any man can be the friend 
of Walter Moreton; but he will have no occasion 
for friendship. Reach me some wine, Thornton, 
and pour it out for me ; my nerves are shattered : 
—another glass,—now, sit down,—no, not there, 
—ay, ay,—one ether glass, Thornton.’’ 

‘**T took my place in a large high-backed chair, 
as Walter Moreton directed me; and he, placing 
himself a little out of my view, spoke as follows :— 

‘Tt is now upwards of ten years, as you know, 
Thornton, since I married my first wife, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Bellenden,—old Bellenden the lawyer. 
She, you also know, was the child of a former 
marriage,—and that the large fortune of my father- 
in-law which in the end came—no matter how— 
to me, belonged to him, or rather to his three sons, 
in right of his second wife, who was also dead at 
the time of my marriage. I could not have in- 
dulged any expectation that this fortune would 
ever reach me ; for although J knew very well that, 
failing my wife’s three half-brothers, it came en- 
tirely into her father’s power, yet there could be 
no ground for any reasonable expectation that 
three healthy boys would die off, and make way 
for Agnes. Mark me, Thornton, I did not marry 
for money; and the thought of the succession 
which afterwards opened, never entered my mind. 
I will tell you, Thornton, the first occasion on 
which the hope dawned upon me. There was an 
epidemic in this part of the country ; and my fa- 
ther-in-law’s three sons were seized with it at one 
time. All the three were in the most imminent 
danger; and one evening when the disease was at 
its height, and when my wife seemed greatly dis- 
tressed at receiving a message that it was doubtful 
if any of the three would survive till morning— 
‘ And if they should die ;’ said I, within myself! 
—This supposition constantly recurred,—and was 
so willingly entertained that I lay awake the whole 
of that night, planning within myself the disposal 
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of this large inheritance ; forgetting, at the time, 
that another life, that of my father-in-law, stood 
betwixt us and the succession. Next morning, 
however, a favorable change took place, and event- 
ually the three youths recovered : but so strong a 
hold had the hopes, which had been thus suddenly 
created, taken ®f my mind, that in place of their 
being dissipated by the event, which naturally 
deprived them of any foundation they ever had, I 
was not only conscious of the keenest disappoint- 
ment, but felt as if an untoward accident had de- 
frauded me of something that was all but within 
my reach. ‘ How near | have been to affluence,’ 
was a constantly recurring thought ; and when I 
heard every morning, that this person was dead, 
and that person was dead, a feeling of chagrin was 
invariably felt. You are perhaps incapable of under- 
standing these feelings, Thornton ; and so was I, un- 
til the events took place which gave birth to them.”’ 

Moreton paused a moment ; but I did not inter- 
rupt him; and, after passing his hand over his 
forehead, and filling out with an unsteady hand 
another glass of wine, he proceeded :— 

** You must understand, Thornton, that these 
were mere thoughts, feelings, fancies: if I had 
stood beside the sick-beds of these boys, when the 
flame of life was flickering, I would not have 
blown it out; if two phials had stood by, one con- 
taining health and the other death, do not suppose 
I would have administered the latter :—no; I was 
no murderer, Thornton—no murderer—then ! 

‘‘ You know something of the river here ; and 
of the passion for boating. The three boys often 
indulged in this exercise ; and it sometimes hap 
pened that I accompanied them. One day about 
the end of August, we had spent the day at Eel- 
pits, and it was not far from sunset when we set 
out to row back to Cambridge. It was a fine calm 
evening when we left that place, but it soon began 
to rain heavily; and in the scramble for cloaks 
and umbrellas, which the suddenness and _ heavi- 
ness of the shower occasioned, the boat was all 
but upset; but it righted again, and served only 
as matter of mirth to the boys; though in me a 
very different effect was produced. More than a 
year had elapsed since the presence of the epi- 
demic had given rise to the feelings I have already 
confessed to, and the circumstances had _ been 
nearly—but not altogether forgotten. At that 
moment, however, the thoughts that at that time 
had continually haunted me recurred with tenfold 
force. ‘If it had upset!’ I said within myself, 
while sitting silent in the stern,—*‘ If it had upset !’ 
and the prospect of wealth again opened before 
me. The three boys, Thornton, were sitting 
shouting, and laughing, and jesting, and I sat si- 
lently in the stern, putting that question to myself. 
But it was only a thought, a fancy, Thornton; I 
knew that no one but myself could swim ; but any 
thing premeditated was as far from my thoughts 
as yours. I only contemplated the probable 
results of an event which was nearly taking place. 








“* Well,—we continued to row and it soon fell 
dusk,—and then the moon rose ; and we continued 
to ascend the river,—ours the only boat upon it,— 
till we were within less than two miles of Cam- 
bridge. I had occasionally taken a turn at the 
oar; but at that time I sat in the stern; and still 
something continually whispered to me, ‘ if the 
boat had upset!’ I need not tell you, Thornton, 
that little things influence the greatest events ; 
one of those little things occurred at this moment. 
I had a dog in the boat, and one of the boys said 
something to it in Latin. ‘ Don’t speak Latin to 
the dog,’ said another, ’ for its master does not 
understand Latin.” ‘ Yes he does,’ said the eld- 
est, ‘Mr. Moreton understands dog Latin.’ This 
was a little matter, ‘Thornton,—but it displeased 
me. There was always a good deal of assumption 
of superiority, especially on the part of the eldest, 
on account of his university education ; and little 
annoyances of this kind were frequent. It was 
precisely at this moment that something dark was 
seen floating towards us: it chanced to come just 
in the glimpse of the moon on the water, and was 
seen at once by us all; and as it approached near- 
er, till it was about to pass within oar’s length of 
the boat You have heard the story, Thornton, 
—you said, if 1 recollect, that you knew the three 
boys were’’ Here Moreton suddenly stopped, 
and hastily drained the wine he had filled out. 

‘* Drowned in the Cam,’’ said 1:—* yes, I 
knew of this misfortune ; but I did not know that 
you were present.”’ 

‘*] was—I was—present !’’ said Moreton, lay- 
ing a peculiar emphasis on the word. ‘Ay, 
Thornton,—you ’ve hit the word.—I was present, 
—but listen: I told you the dark object floated 
within an oar’s length of the boat; at once the 
three boys made a spring to the side of the boat, 
extending arms and oars to intercept it; and—in 
an instant the boat was keel uppermost !”’ 

Moreton pronounced the last words rapidly, and 
in an under tone,—and stopped: he raised the 
wine decanter from the table, but let it drop again. 
Moreton had yet said nothing to criminate himself; 
the incident appeared, from his narrative, purely 
accidental ; and I therefore said, ‘‘ Well, Moreton 
—the boys were unhappily drowned ; but it was 
the consequence of their own imprudence.”’ 

‘* Thornton,’ said he, ‘‘ you are there to hear 
a confession; I am here to make it ;—’tis of 
no use shrinking from it: fill me a glass of 
wine, for my hand trembles. Now,—two of the 
boys, the two youngest, I never saw; as God 
is my judge, I believe if I had seen the 
youngest, I would have done my uttermost to save 
him. I suppose they sank beneath the boat, and 
floated down below the surface. The eldest, he 
rose close to me ; we were not twenty yards from 
the bank; I could have saved him. I believe I 
would have saved him, if he had cried for help. 
I saw him but for a moment. I think, when I 
struck out to swim, I kicked him beneath the 
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water—undesignedly, Thornton,—undesignedly : 
but I did not turn round to help him; I made for 
the bank, and reached it—and it was then too late. 
I saw the ripple on the water, and the boat float- 
ing away ; but nothing else. Thornton—I am his 
murderer !”’ 

When Moreton had pronounced this word, he 
seemed to be somewhat relieved, and paused. I 
imagined his communication had ended; and I 
ventured to say that although it was only justice 
that the inheritance which had become his should 
revert to the heirs of those who had been deprived 
of it,—supposing them to have been deprived of it 
by his act,—it was proper to consider the matter 
coolly ; for there was such a thing as an over- 
sensitive conscience ; and it was perhaps possible 
that, in the peculiar circumstances attending the 
awful event, his mind had been incapable of judg- 
ing correctly ; that he might have too much cou- 
pled the fancies which had preceded the event, 
with the event itself; and that want of presence 
of mind might have been mistaken for something 
more criminal. I confess that, in speaking thus, 
although I believed that such reasoning might in 
some cases be correctly applied, I had little hope 
that it was so in the present case. There was a 
deliberateness in the mode of Moreton’s confession 
that almost commanded belief; and besides, More- 
ton was no creature of imagination. He had al- 
ways been a shrewd and strong-minded man ; and 
was in fact, all his life, a man of realities. 

** No, no, Thornton,”’ said he, ** lam no fancier : 
believe it to be as I have told you. But if you 
ever could have doubted,—as I do not believe you 
do,—your doubts would have been dispelled by 
what you have yet to hear. Iam not going to 
give you a narrative of my life; and shall say 
nothing of the time that immediately followed the 
event I have related. The fortune became my 
father-in-law’s; and my wife became an heir- 
ess. But my present cireumstances were nowise 
changed. Brighter prospects led to increased ex- 
penses ; and embarrassments thickened around me. 
You know something of these, Thornton; and 
tried, as you recollect, ineffectually to extricate 
me from them. Meanwhile, my father-in-law, 
who speedily got over the loss he had sustained, 
spoke of his daughter,—of Agnes, my wife,—as 
a great heiress, and boasted and talked much of 
his wealth, though it made no difference in his 
mode of living. ‘ Not one shilling, Walter, till J 
die,’—was constantly in his mouth: and not a 
shilling indeed did he ever offer, although he well 
knew the pressing difficulties in which we were 
placed. I once, and only once ventured to ask 
him for some advance; but the answer was the 
same. ‘ Not a shilling, Walter, till I die: pa- 
tience, patience,—it must all go to Agnes.’ 

**Must I confess it, Thornton? yes—I may 
confess any thing after what I have already con- 
fessed. The words ‘ not a shilling til’ I die,’ were 
continually in my ears. The event that had 
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placed fortune within my power frequently re- 
eurred to my memory ; and with it, the conviction 
that | was in no way benefited by it: the nearer 
vicinity of wealth only made the want of it more 
tantalizing. The ‘ifs,’ and fancies, that had for- 
merly so frequently arisen in my mind, had all 
been realized. The crime,—ay# Thornton, the 
crime—that had placed an inheritance within my 
view, seemed the blacker since no advantage had 
attended it; and the oft-repeated ‘ not a shilling 
till I die,’ repeated, and re-repeated with a com- 
placent chuckle, and on occasions the most inoppor- 
tune, begot within me an insatiable longing for— 
ay, why mince the matter '—for the moment when 
the saying should be fulfilled. 

‘* You recollect very well, Thornton, my appli- 
cation to you in December, 182—, six years ago. 
You recollect its extreme urgency, and the partial 
success which attended it, sufficient however to 
keep me from a jail. You might well, as you 
did, express your surprise that my wife’s father 
should suffer such a state of things to be; but he 
could suffer any thing, save parting with his mo- 
ney; he was a miser; the love of riches had 
grown with their possession: and I believe he 
would have suffered me to rot in jail rather than 
draw upon his coffers. 

** It was just at this time, or at most a week or 
two subsequent to it, that Mr. Bellenden was at- 
tacked by a complaint to which he had been long 
subject,—one, requiring the most prompt medical 
aid ; but from which, on several former occasions, 
he had perfectly recovered. Agnes was extreme- 
ly attentive to her father; and on Christmas even- 
ing, as we were both on the way to the sick- 
chamber, we met the family surgeon leaving the 
house. 

*** You are perhaps going to spend some time 
with my patient!’ said Mr. Amwell. 

*** My husband,’ said Agnes, ‘ means to spend 
an hour or two with my father: I have a particu- 
lar engagement at present,—and am only going to 
ask how he does.’ 

‘**] have some little fears of another attack,’ 
said Mr. Amwell; ‘do not be alarmed, my dear 
madam,—we know how to treat these things ; 
promptness is ali that is required. It will be ne- 
cessary, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Amwell, address- 
ing me, ‘ to lose no time in sending for me, should 
Mr. Bellenden experience another attack ; all de- 
pends upon the prompt and free use of the lancet. 
There is no occasion for any alarm, madam. The 
good old gentleman may live to eat twenty Christ- 
mas dinners yet.’ 

‘*Mr. Amwell passed on, and we entered the 
house, and ascended to the sick-chamber. My 
wife remained but a few minutes,—she had some 
particular engagements at home ; and as she left 
the room, she charged me not to lose a moment in 
calling Mr. Amwell, should there appear to be any 
occasion for his aid. She shut the door, and I 
seated myself in a large chair near to the bed. 
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‘*Mine was a singular situation. I, who for 
many years had had my hopes directed towards a 
great inheritance—I, who had seen, and rejoiced 
to see, the most formidable obstacles removed, 
and who had myself been instrumental in remov- 
ing them, was now watching the sick-bed of the 
only individual who stood between me and the 
succession,—an individual, too, whose death I had 
looked forward to and had allowed myself to hope 
for. I could not help smiling at the singular situ- 
ation in which I was placed ; and as I looked to- 
wards the sick-bed, and heard only the uneasy 
breathing of the old man in the silence of the 
room, I felt—very like a criminal. 

‘* There was a table near to me with several 
phials upon it. I took them up one by one, and 
examined them. One was labelled ‘ laudanum.’ 
While I held it in my hand, all the demon was 
within. My pecuniary difficulties seemed to aug- 
ment; the excellence of wealth to increase ; the 
love of enjoyment grew stronger; and my esti- 
mate of the value of an old man’s life weaker. 
At this moment, the sick man asked for drink. 
Thornton !—need I hesitate to confess that I was 
strongly tempted—but I resisted the temptation ; 
I held the fatal phial for a few moments in my 
hand ; laid it down, pushed it from me, and as- 
sisted the old man to his needs. But no sooner 
had I done this, and reseated myself, than I began 
to accuse myself with inconsistency. These, 
thought I, are distinctions without any real differ- 
ence. A youth, who stood betwixt me and for- 
tune, was drowning ; and I did not stretch out my 
hand to save him: there are many kinds of murder, 
but in all the crime is the same. 

‘*T had nearly proved to my own satisfaction 
that I was a fool, when certain indications that 
could not be mistaken assured me that Amwell’s 
fears were about to be realized, and they instantly 
were, to the fullest extent. Mr. Amwell’s parting 
words recurred to me: ‘all depends upon the 
prompt use of the lancet.’ My heart beat quick ; 
I rose,—hesitated,—re-seated myself,—rose again, 
—listened,—again sat down,—pressed my fingers 
on my ears, that I might hear nothing,—and 
leaned my head forward on the table. 1 con- 
tinued in this posture for some time, and then 
started up—-and listened. All was silent; I rang 
the bell violently ; opened the door, and cried out 
to call Mr. Amwell instantly,—and returned to 
the chamber—which I believed to be no longer a 
chamber of sickness, but of death; and re-seated 
myself in the chair, with a strong persuasion that 
the last obstacle to fortune had been removed. 
But,—Thornton,—again I knew that 1 was, a sec- 
ond time, a murderer !”’ 

Here Mr. Moreton paused, and leaned back in 
his chair, apparently exhausted. I again thought 
his communication had ended; and although I 
could not now address him as I had addressed 
him before, I was beginning to say that to make 
absolute beggars of his children could not be an 
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acceptable atonement for crime,—when he inter- 
rupted me, heedless, apparently, of my having ad- 
dressed him. 

“In a few minutes Mr. Amwell entered the 
room. He approached the bed, bent over it, 
turned to me, and said, ‘I fear it is too late, Mr. 
Moreton.’ 

‘<¢ Perhaps not,’ said I; ‘ at all events make 
the attempt.’ 

‘*Mr. Amwell did of course make the attempt ; 
and in a few moments desisted ; shook his head, 
and said, ‘ A little, and I have reason to believe 
only a very little too late,” and in a few minutes I 
was again left alone. 

“‘ Thornton, since that hour, I have been a mis- 
erable man.’’—Another long pause ensued, which 
I did not attempt to break ; and Moreton at length 
resumed. 

“Since that hour, I say, Charles Thornton, I 
have never known a moment’s peace. My wife’s 
tears for her father fell upon my heart like drops 
of fire; every look she gave me seemed to read 
my innermost thoughts; she never spoke that I 
did not imagine she was about to call me murderer. 
Her presence became agony to me. I withdrew 
from her, and from all society—for I thought eve- 
ry man looked suspiciously upon me; and I had 
no companion but conscience,—ay, conscience, 
Thornton,—conscience that I thought I had over- 
come ; as well I might, for had I not seen the 
young and healthy sink, when I might have saved ? 
and how could I have believed that? ..... but so 
it was, and is: look at me, and you will see what 
conscience has made of me. Agnes sickened, and 
as you know, died. This I felt as a relief; and 
for a time I breathed more freely ; and I married 
again. But my old feelings returned, and life 
every day becomes more burdensome to me. 
Strange, that events long passed become more 
and more vivid,—but so it is. The evening on the 
Cam, and the death-chamber of old Bellenden, are 
alternately before me. 

‘* Now, Thornton, you have heard all. Aie 
you now ready to frame the will as I directed? i 
am possessed of a quarter of a million, and it be- 
longs to the heirs of those for whom it was origi- 
nally destined.’’ 

Some conversation here ensued, in which my 
object was to show that, although the large prop- 
erty at Moreton’s disposal ought never to have 
been his, yet if the events which he had related 
had not taken place, it never could have come into 
the possession of those for whom he now destined 
it. I admitted, however, the propriety of the prin- 
ciple of restitution to the branches of the family in 
which it had originally been vested, but prevailed 
with Mr. Moreton, in having a competency reserved 
for his own children and for his wife, who married 
in the belief that he was able to provide for her. 
And upon these principles, accordingly, the testa- 
ment was framed and completed the same evening. 

Tt grew late. ‘‘ Walter Moreton,”’ said I, rising 
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to take leave, ‘‘ let this subject drop forever. 
When we meet again, let there be no allusion to 
the transactions of this evening.”’ 

‘*'Thornton,’”’ said he, ‘‘ we shall never meet 

Res 

‘‘ There are remedies, my friend,’’ said I—for 
could I refuse to call the wretched man before me 
friend '!—*‘ there are remedies for the accusations 
of conscience : apply yourself to them ; if the mind 
were relieved by religious consolations, bodily 
health would return. You are yet little past the 
prime of life; I trust we may meet again in hap- 
pier circumstances. Cc science, Moreton, is not 
given to us to kill, but to cure.” 

Moreton faintly smiled. ‘* Yes, Thornton,’’ 
said he, ‘‘there are remedies; I know them, and 
will not fail to seek their aid. Good night !’’ 

I returned to the inn, and soon after retired to 
bed ; as may easily be believed, to think of the 
singular revelations of the evening. For some 
time these thoughts kept me awake ; but at length 
I fell asleep. My dreams were disturbed, and all 
about Walter Moreton. Sometimes he was swim- 
ming in the river, or standing on the bank, point- 
ing with his finger to a human head that was just 
sinking ; sometimes he was sitting by the bedside 
of old Bellenden, examining the phials, and walk- 
ing on tiptoe to the door, and listening ; and some- 
times the scene of the past evening was renewed, 
when I sat and listened to his narrative. Then 
again, he had a phial in his hand, and uncorked 
it; and in raising it to his mouth, it seemed to be 
a small pistol; and just at this moment I awoke. 

The last scene remained forcibly and vividly on 
my mind. It instantly occurred to me that he 
might have meditated suicide, and that that was 
the remedy of which he spoke. I looked at my 
watch ; it was an hour past midnight. I hastily 
dressed, and hurried to Trumpington Street. 
There was a light in one of the windows. I 
knocked gently at the door ; and at the same time 
applied my hand to the knob, which yielded. I 
hurried up-stairs, directed by the situation of the 
light I had seen, and entered the room. Moreton 
stood near to the bed, beside a small table ; a phial 
in his hand, which, at the moment I entered, he 
laid down. I sprang forward and seized it. It 
was already empty. ‘* Ah, my friend!’ said I— 
but farther speech was useless. Moreton was 
already in the grasp of death. 





A SONG FOR THE MILLION. 


Wuen Harry Brougham turns a Tory, 
Too late convince’d that Whigs betray, 

What can revive his tarnish’d glory ? 
What his desertion best repay ? 


The only robe his shame to cover, 
To hide the brand upon his back, 
And best reward this faithless lover— 
That Peel can give him is—the sack. 
Punch. 
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‘9 THE BROTHERS CHEERYBLE.”’ 


In the Times of the 7th instant there was the 
subjoined advertisement :— 


To the BROTHERS CHEERYBLE, or any who have 
Hearts like theirs.—A clergyman, who will gladly com- 
municate his name and address, desires to introduce the 
CASE of a GENTLEMAN, equal at least to Ni 
in birth, worthy, like him, for refinement of character, 
even of the best descent, like him, of spotless integrity, 
and powerfully beloved by friends who cannot help him, 
but no longer like Nickleby sustained by the warm buoy- 
pad youthful blood. ‘The widowed father of young 
children, he has spent his all in the s les of an un- 
successful but honorable business, and has now for 18 
months been vainly seeking some stipendiary employ- 
ment. To all who have ever known him he can refer te 
commendation. Being well versed in accounts, though 
possessed of Peceg ne Hh age and experience, which 


would render him invaluable as a — secretary, he 


would accept with gratitude even a clerk’s stool and daily 
bread. Any communication addressed to the Rev. B. C., 
post-office, Cambridge, will re full particulars, 
ainple references, and the introduction of the party, who 
i. Bow ‘in town, and ignorant of this attempt to serve 


Thus it is, ink-drops beget flesh and blood. 
Men, women, and children, as vital as the off- 
spring of Adam, trickle down the goose-quill of 
genius, and become living, breathing presences in 
the world. Their goodness, like Heaven's air, is 
a thing forever; we hug them to our hearts, 
creatures of thew and muscle. In the dreariest as 
in the pleasantest seasons, by the sweet conjuration 
of our thoughts they are with us—they are our 
friends inalienable by disappointment or wrong ; 
our fast co-mates to the grave. Wondrous, envi- 
able privilege of genius, that out of so many ink- 
drops can create immortal beings, ministrant of 
| rei and goodness—can people the roughest, 

arkest by-ways of the world with cheerful, 
hopeful things of life, and quicken and ennoble 
the spent, desponding spirit of man with the true 
and beautiful ! 

Here is an invocation to charity, made in the 
name of the Brothers Cheeryble—imere shadows ; 
spectres of the press ; things begotten of an ink- 
bottle. Such, indeed, may the foolish think them ; 
yet has the ** Rev. B. C., post-office Cambridge,” 
truer, wiser knowledge of the brethren. He 
knows them to be vitally endowed by the power 
of genius—as such, he knows them to be still 
moving about the world, shaking ten thousand 
hands that welcome them ; and so, conjuring by 
the benignity of their fine natures, he asks relief 
for his Nick eby. May his warm, ingenuous spirit 
find it !— Punch. 





SPANISH INTELLIGENCE. 


We understand that the celebrated case of the 
two Kilkenny cats—who, shut together in a gar- 
ret, fought each other until not! of them re- 
mained but their tails—has been under the serious 
consideration of the Five Powers, with a view to 
its application to the present state of Spain. It 
has, consequently, been resolved upon that no 
foreign intercourse whatever shall be permitted 
with that country for the next five years. ‘That 
time elapsed, it will be curious to know how much 
will remain of all parties of the Spanish. Bets 


run that nothing will be found but their mous- 
taches !—Punch. 
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BARERE’S 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
Mémoires de Bertrand Barére ; publiés par 

MM. Hirrotyre Carnot, Membre de la 

Chambre des Députés, et Davin d’Angers, 

Membre de I’Institut: précédés d’une No- 

tice Historique par H. Carnot. 4 Tomes. 

Paris: 1843. 

Tuts book has more than one title to our serious 
attention. It is an appeal, solemnly made to pos- 
terity by a man who played a conspicuous part in 
great events, and who represents himself as deeply 
aggrieved by the rash and malevolent censure of 
his contemporaries. To such an appeal we shall 
always give ready audience. We can perform no 
duty more useful to society, or more agreeable to 
our own feelings, than that of making, as far as 
our power extends, reparation to the slandered and 
persecuted benefactors of mankind. We therefore 
promptly took into our consideration this copious 
apology for the life of Bertrand Barére. We have 
made up our minds; and we now purpose to do 
him, by the blessing of God, full and signal justice. 

It is to be observed that the appellant in this 
case does not come into court alone. He is at- 
tended to the bar of public opinion by two compur- 
gators who occupy highly honorable stations. One 
of these is M. David of Angers, member of the In- 
stitute, an eminent sculptor, and, if we have been 
rightly informed, a favorite pupil, though not a 
kinsman, of the painter who bore the same name. 
The other, to whom we owe the biographical pre- 
face, is M. Hippolyte Carnot, member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and son of the celebrated Director. 
In the judgment of M. David and of M. Hippolyte 
Carnot, Barére was a deserving and an ill-used man, 
a man who, though by no means faultless, must yet, 
when due allowance is made for the force of cir- 
cumstances and the infirmity of human nature, be 
considered as on the whole entitled to our esteem. 
It will be for the public to determine, after a full 
hearing, whether the editors have, by thus con- 
necting their names with that of Barére, raised his 
character or lowered their own. 

We are not conscious that, when we opened 
this book, we were under the influence of any feel- 
ing likely to pervert our judgment. Undoubtedly 
we had long entertained a most unfavorable opin- 
ion of Barére; but to this opinion we were not 
tied by any passion or by any interest. Our dis- 
like was a reasonable dislike, and might have been 
removed by reason. Indeed our expectation was, 
that these Memoirs would in some measure clear 
Barére’s fame. That he could vindicate himself 
from all the charges which had been brought 
against him, we knew to be impossible ; and his 
editors admit that he has not done so. But we 
thought it highly probable that some grave accu- 
sations would be refuted, and that many offences 
to which he would have been forced to plead guilty 
would be greatly extenuated. We were not disposed 
to be severe. We were fully aware that tempta- 
tions such as those to which the members of the 
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Convention and of the Committee of Public Safety 
were exposed must try severely the strength of the 
firmest virtue. Indeed our inclination has always 
been to regard with an indulgence, which to some 
rigid moralists appears excessive, those faults into 
which gentle and noble spirits are sometimes hur- 
ried by the excitement of conflict, by the madden- 
ing influence of sympathy, and by ill-regulated 
zeal for a public cause. 

With such feelings we read this book, and com- 
pared it with other accounts of the events in which 
Barére bore a part. It is now our duty to express 
the opinion to which this investigation has led us. 

Our opinion then is this, that Barére approached 
nearer than any person mentioned in history or 
fiction, whether man or devil, to the idea of con- 
summate and universal depravity. In him the 
qualities which are the proper objects of hatred, 
and the qualities which are the proper objects of 
contempt, preserve an exquisite and absolute har- 
mony. In almost every particular sort of wicked- 
ness he has had rivals. His sensuality was im- 
moderate ; but this was a failing common to him 
with many great and amiable men. There have 
been many men as cowardly as he, some as cruel, 
a few as mean, a few as impudent. There may 
also have been as great liars, though we never met 
with them or read of them. But when we put 
everything together, sensuality, poltroonery, base- 
ness, effrontery, mendacity, barbarity, the result is 
something which in a novel we should condemn as 
caricature, and to which, we venture to say, no 
parallel can be found in history. 

It would be grossly unjust, we acknowledge, to 
try a man situated as Barére was by a severe 
standard. Nor have we done so. We have formed 
our opinion of him by comparing him, not with 
politicians of stainless character, not with Chan- 
cellor D’Aguesseau, or General Washington, or 
Mr. Wilberforce, or Earl Grey, but with his own 
colleagues of the Mountain. ‘That party included 
a considerable number of the worst men that ever 
lived ; but we see in it nothing like Barére. Com- 
pared with him, Fouché seems honest; Billaud 
seems humane ; Hébert seems to rise into dignity. 
Every other chief of a party, says M. Hippolyte 
Carnot, has found apologists: one set of men ex- 
alts the Girondists; another set justifies Danton: 
a third deifies Robespierre: but Barére has re- 
mained without a defender. We venture to sug- 
gest a very simple solution of this phenomenon. 
All the other chiefs of parties had some good qual- 
ities, and Barére had none. The genius, courage, 
patriotism, and humanity of the Girondist states- 
men, more than atoned for what was culpable in 
their conduct, and should have protected them 
from the insult of being compared with such a 
thing as Barére. Danton and Robespierre were 
indeed bad men; but in both of them some im- 
portant parts of the mind remained sound. Danton 
was brave and resolute, fond of pleasure, of power, 
and of distinction, with vehement passions, with 
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lax principles, but with some kind and manly feel- 
ings, capable of great crimes, but capable also of 
friendship and of compassion. He, therefore, 
naturally finds admirers among persons of bold 
and sanguine dispositions. Robespierre was a 
vain, envious, and suspicious man, with a hard 
heart, weak nerves, and a gloomy temper. But 
we cannot with truth deny that he was, in the 
vulgar sense of the word, disinterested, that his 
private life was correct, or that he was sincerely 
zealous for his own system of politics and morals. 
He, therefore, naturally finds admirers among 
honest but moody and bitter democrats. If no 
class has taken the reputation of Barére under its 
patronage, the reason is plain: Barére had not a 
single virtue, nor even the semblance of one. 

It is true that he was not, as far as we are able 
to judge, originally of a savage disposition; but 
this cireumstance seems to us only to aggravate 
his guilt. There are some unhappy men consti- 
tutionally prone to the darker passions, men all 
whose blood is gall, and to whom bitter words and 
harsh actions are as natural] as snarling and biting 
to a ferocious dog. ‘To come into the world with 
this wretched mental disease is a greater calamity 
than to be born blind or deaf. A man who, hav- 
ing such a temper, keeps it in subjection, and con- 
strains himself to behave habitually with justice 
and humanity towards those who are in his power, 
seems to us worthy of the highest admiration. 
There have been instances of this self-command ; 
and they are among the most signal triumphs of 
philosophy and religion. On the other hand, a 
man who, having been blessed by nature with a 
bland disposition, gradually brings himself to inflict 
misery on his fellow-creatures with indifference, 
with satisfaction, and at length with a hideous 
rapture, deserves to be regarded as a portent of 
wickedness ; and such a man was Barére. The 
history of his downward progress is full of instruc- 
tion. Weakness, cowardice, and fickleness were 
born with him ; the best quality which he received 
from nature was a good temper. These, it is 
true, are not very promising materials; yet out of 
materials as unpromising, high sentiments of piety 
and of honor have sometimes made martyrs and 
heroes. Rigid principles often do for feeble minds 
what stays do for feeble bodies. But Barére had 
no principles at all. His character was equally 
destitute of natural and of acquired strength. Nei- 
ther in the commerce of life, nor in books, did we 
ever become acquainted with any mind so unstable, 
so utterly destitute of tone, so incapable of inde- 
pendent thought and earnest preference, so ready 
to take impressions and so ready to lose them. 
He resembled those creepers which must lean on 
something, and which, as soon as their prop is re- 
moved, fall down in utter helplessness. He could 
no more stand up, erect and self-supported, in any 
cause, than the ivy can rear itself like the oak, or 
the wild vine shoot to heaven like the cedar of 
Lebanon. it is barely possible that, under good 
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guidance and in favorable circumstances, such a 
man might have slipped through life without dis- 
credit. But the unseaworthy craft, which even in 
still water would have been in danger of going 
down from its own rottenness, was launched on a 
raging ocean, amidst a storm in which a whole 
armada of gallant ships was cast away. ‘The 
weakest and most servile of human beings found 
himself on a sudden an actor in a Revolution which 
convulsed the whole civilized world. At first he 
fell under the influence of humane and moderate 
men, and talked the language of humanity and 
moderation. But he soon found himself surround- 
ed by fierce and resciute spirits, scared by no 
danger and restrained by no scruple. He had to 
choose whether he would be their victim or their 
accomplice. His choice was soon made. He 
tasted blood, and felt no loathing: he tasted it 
again, and liked it well. Cruelty became with 
him, first a habit, then a passion, at last a mad- 
ness. So complete and rapid was the degeneracy 
of his nature, that within a very few months after 
the time when he had passed for a good-natured 
man, he had brought himself to look on the despair 
and misery of his fellow-creatures, with a glee 
resembling that of the fiends whom Dante saw 
watching the pool of seething pitch in Malebolge. 
He had many associates in guilt; but he distin- 
guished himself from them all by the bacchanalian 
exultation which he seemed to feel in the work of 
death. He was drunk with innocent and noble 
blood, laughed and shouted as he butchered, and 
howled strange songs and reeled in strange dances 
amidst the carnage. Then came a sudden and 
violent turn of fortune. The miserable man was 
hurled down from the height of power to hopeless 
ruin and infamy. The shock sobered him at once. 
The fumes of his horrible intoxication passed away. 
But he was now so irrecoverably depraved, that the 
discipline of adversity only drove him further into 
wickedness. Ferocious vices, of which he had 
never been suspected, had been developed in him 
by power. Another class of vices, less hateful 
perhaps, but more despicable, was now developed 
in him by poverty and disgrace. Having appalled 
the whole world by great crimes perpetrated under 
the pretence of zeal for liberty, he became the 
meanest of all the tools of despotism. It is not 
easy to settle the order of precedence among his 
vices ; but we are inclined to think that his base- 
ness was, on the whole, a rarer and more marvel- 
lous thing than his cruelty. 

This is the view which we have long taken of 
Barére’s character; but, till we read these Me- 
moirs, we held our opinion with the diffidence 
which becomes a judge who has only heard one 
side. The case seemed strong, and in parts unan- 
swerable : yet we did not know what the accused 
party might have to say for himself; and, not be- 
ing much inclined to take our fellow-creatures 
either for angels of light or for angels of darkness, 





we could not but feel some suspicion that his 
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offences had been exaggerated. That suspicion is | poiriting our two instances of Barére’s wilful and 


now at an end. The vindication is before us. 
It occupies four volumes. It was the work of 
forty years. It would be absurd to suppose that 
it does not refute every serious charge which ad- 
mitted of refutation. How many serious charges, 
then, are here refuted? Nota single one. Most 
of the imputations which have been thrown on 
Barére he does not even notice. Jn such cases, 
of course, judgment must go against him by 
default. The fact is, that nothing can be more 
meagre and uninteresting than his account of the 
great public transactions in which he was engaged. 
He gives us hardly a word of new information 
respecting the proceedings of the Committee of 
Publie Safety ; and, by way of compensation, tells 
us long stories about things which happened before 
he emerged from obscurity, and after he had 
again sunk into it. Nor is this the worst. As 
soon as he ceases to write trifles, he begins to 
write lies; and such lies! A man who has never 
been within the tropics does not know what a 
thunder storm means; a man who has never look- 
ed on Niagara has but a faint idea of a cataract ; 
and he who has not read Barére’s Memoirs may 
be said not to know what it is to lie. Among the 
numerous classes which make up the great genus 
Mendacium, the Mendacium Vasconicum, or Gascon 
lie, has, during some centuries, been highly 
esteemed as peculiarly circumstantial and peculiar- 
ly impudent ; and among the Mendacia Vasconica, 
the Mendacium Barerianum is, without doubt, the 
finest species. It is indeed a superb variety, and 
quite throws into the shade some Mendacia which 
we were used to regard with admiration. The 
Mendacium Wrarallianum, for example, though 
by no means to be despised, will not sustain the 
comparison for a moment. Seriously, we think 
that M. Hippolyte Carnot is much to blame in this 
matter. We can hardly suppose him to be worse 
read than ourselves in the history of the Conven- 
tion, a history which must interest him deeply, 
not only as a Frenchman, but also as a son. He 
must, therefore, be perfectly aware that many of 
the most important statements which these volumes 
contain are falsehoods, such as Corneille’s Dorante, 


_ or Moliére’s Seapin, or Colin d’Harleville’s Mon- 


sieur de Crac would have been ashamed to utter. 
We are far, indeed, from holding M. Hippolyte 
Carnot answerable for Barére’s want of veracity. 
But M. Hippolyte Carnot has arranged these Me- 
moirs, has introduced them to the world by a 
laudatory preface, has described them as documents 
of great historical value, and has illustrated them 
by notes. We cannot but think that, by acting 
thus, he contracted some obligations of which he 
does not seem to have been at all aware; and that 
he ought not to have suffered any monstrous fiction 
to go forth under the sanction of his name, without 
adding a line at the foot of the page for the pur- 
pose of cautioning the reader. 

We will content ourselves at present with 





deliberate mendacity ; namely, his account of the 
death of Marie Antoinette, and his account of the 
death of the Girondists. His account of the death 
of Marie Antoinette is as follows :—‘‘ Robespierre 
in his turn proposed that the members of the Capet 
family should be banished, and that Marie An- 
toinette should be brought to trial before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. He would have been 
better employed in concerting military measures 
which might have repaired our disasters in Belgi- 
um, and might have arrested the progress of the 
enemies of the Revolution in the west.’’°—(Vol. ii., 
p- 312.) 

Now, it is notorious that Marie Antoinette was 
sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal, not at 
Robespierre’s instance, but in direct opposition to 
Robespierre’s wishes. We will cite a single 
authority, which is quite decisive. Bonaparte, 
who had no conceivable motive to disguise the 
truth, who had the best opportunities of knowing 
the truth, and who, after his marriage with the 
Archduchess, naturally felt an interest in the fate 
of his wife’s kinswoman, distinctly affirmed that 
Robespierre opposed the trying of the Queen.* 
Who, then, was the person who really did propose 
that the Capet family should be banished, and that 
Marie Antoinette should be tried? Full informa- 
tion will be found in the Moniteur.t From that 
valuable record it appears that, on the first of 
August, 1793, an orator deputed by the Commit‘se 
of Public Safety addressed the Convention in a 
long and elaborate discourse. He asked, in pas- 
sionate language, how it happened that the enemies 
of the republic still continued to hope for success. 
‘Ts it,’’ he cried, ‘‘ because we have too long 
forgotten the crimes of the Austrian woman? Is 
it because we have shown so strange an indulgence 
to the race of our ancient tyrants? It is time that 
this unwise apathy should cease ; it is time to ex- 
tirpate from the soil of the republic the last roois 
of royalty. As for the children of Louis the con- 
spirator, they are hostages for the Republic. ‘The 
charge of their maintenance shall be reduced to 
what is necessary for the food and keep of two 
individuals. ‘The public treasure shall no longe: 
be lavished on creatures who have too long been 
considered as privileged. But behind them lurks 
a woman who has been the cause of all the disas- 
ters of France, and whose share in every project 
adverse to the Revolution has long been known. 
National justice claims its rights over her. It is to 
the tribunal appointed for the trial of conspirators 
that she ought to be sent. It is only by striking 
the Austrian woman that you can make Francis 
and George, Charles and William, sensible of the 
crimes which their ministers and their armies have 
committed.’’ ‘The speaker concluded by moving, 
that Marie Antoinette should be brought to judg- 
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ment, and should, for that end, be forthwith trans- 
ferred to the Conciergerie ; and that all the mem- 
bers of the house of Capet, with the exception of 
those who were under the sword of the law, and 
of the two children of Louis, should be banished 
from the French territory. The motion was car- 
ried without debate. 

Now, who was the person who made this speech 
and this motion? It was Barére himself. It is 
clear, then, that Barére attributed his own mean 
insolence and barbarity to one who, whatever his 
crimes may have been, was in this matter innocent. 
The only question remaining is, whether Barére 
was misled by his memory, or wrote a deliberate 
falsehood. 

We are convinced that he wrote a deliberate 
falsehood. His memory is described by his editors 
as remarkably good, and must have been bad in- 
deed if he could not remember such a fact as this. 
It is true that the number of murders in which he 
subsequently bore a part was so great, that he 
might well confound one with another, that he 
might well forget what part of the daily hecatomb 
was consigned to death by himself, and what part 
by his colleagues. But two circumstances make 
it quite ineredible that the share which he took in 
the death of Marie Antoinette should have escaped 
his recollection. She was one of his earliest vie- 
tims. She was one of his most illustrious victims. 
The most hardened assassin remembers the first 
time that he shed blood ; and the widow of Louis 
was no ordinary sufferer. If the question had 
been about some milliner, butchered for hiding in 
her garret her brother who had let drop a word 
against the Jacobin club—if the question had been 
about some old nun, dragged to death for having 
mumbled what were called fanatical words over 
her beads—Barére’s memory might well have 
deceived him. It would be as unreasonable to 
expect him to remember all the wretches whom 
he slew, as all the pinches of snuff that he took. 
But though Barére murdered many hundreds of 
human beings, he murdered only one Queen. 
That he, a small country lawyer, who, a few 
years before, would have thought himself honored 
by a glance or a word from the daughter of so 
many Cesars, should eal] her the Austrian woman, 
should send her from jail to jail, should deliver her 
over to the executioner, was surely a great event in 
his life. Whether he had reason to be proud of 
it or ashamed of it, is a question on which we may 
perhaps differ from his editors; but they will 
admit, we think, that he could not have forgotten 
it. 

We, therefore, confidentiy charge Barére with 
having written a deliberate falsehood; and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that we never, in the 
course of any historical researches that we have 
happened to make, fell in with a falsehood so 
audacious, except only the falsehood which we 
are about to expose. 

Of the proceeding against the Girondists, Barére 
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speaks with just severity. He calls it an atrocious 
injustice perpetrated against the legislators of the 
republic. He complains that distinguished depu- 
ties, who ought to have been readmitted to their 
seats in the Convention, were sent to the seaffold 
as conspirators. The day, he exclaims, was a 
day of mourning for France. It mutilated the 
national representation; it weakened the sacred 
principle, that the delegates of the people were 
inviolable. He protests that he had no share in 
the guilt. ‘‘ I have had,’’ he says, ‘‘ the patience 
to go through the Moniteur, extracting all the 
charges brought against deputies, and all the 
decrees for arresting and impeaching deputies. 
Nowhere wil] you find myname. I never brought 
a charge against any of my colleagues, or made a 
report against any, or drew up an impeachment 
against any.’’ * 

Now, we affirm that this isa lie. We affirm 
that Barére himself took the lead in the proceed- 
ings of the Convention against the Girondists. We 
affirm that he, on the twenty-eighth of July, 1793. 
proposed a decree for bringing nine Girondist depu- 
ties to trial, and for putting to death sixteen other 
Girondist deputies without any trial at all. We 
affirm that, when the accused deputies had been 
brought to trial, and when some apprehension 
arose that their eloquence might produce an effect 
even on the Revolutionary Tribunal, Barére did, 
on the 8th of Brumaire, second a motion for a 
decree authorizing the tribunal to decide without 
hearing out the defence; and, for the truth of 
every one of these things so affirmed by us, we 
appeal to that very Moniteur to which Barére has 
dared to appeal.t 

What M. Hippolyte Carnot, knowing, as he 
must know, that this book contains such false- 
hoods as those which we have exposed, can have 
meant, when he described it as a valuable addition 
to our stock of historical information, passes our 
comprehension. When aman is not ashamed to 
tell lies about events which took place before hun- 
dreds of witnesses, and which are recorded in well- 
known and accessible books, what credit can we 
give to his account of things done in corners? No 
historian who does not wish to be laughed at will 
ever cite the unsupported authority of Barére ag, 
sufficient to prove any fact whatever. ‘The only 
thing, as far as we can see, on which these vol- 
umes throw any light, is the exceeding baseness 
of the author. 

So much for the veracity of the Memoirs. Ina 
literary point of view, they are beneath criticism. 
They are as shallow, flippant, and affected, as Ba- 
rére’s oratory in the Convention. They are also, 
what his oratory in the Convention was not, utterly 
insipid. In fact, they are the mere dregs and rins- 
ings of a bottle, of which even the first froth was 
but of very questionable flavor. 


* Vol. ii., 407. 
+ Moniteur, 31st of July, 1793, and Nonidi, first Decade 
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We will now try to present our readers with a 
sketch of this man’s life. We shall, of course, 
make very sparing use indeed of his own Memoirs ; 
and never without distrust, except where they are 
confirmed by other evidence. 

Bertrand Barére was born in the year 1755, at 
Tarbes in Gascony. His father was the proprie- 
tor of a small estate at Vieuzac, in the beautiful 
vale of Argeles. Bertrand always loved to be 
called Barére de Vieuzac, and flattered himself 
with the hope that, by the help of this feudal 
addition to his name, he might pass for a gentle- 
man. He was educated for the bar at Toulouse, 
the seat of ope of the most celebrated parliaments 
of the kingdom, practised as an advocate with con- 
siderable success, and wrote some small pieces, 
which he sent to the principal literary societies in 
the south of France. Among provincial towns, 
Toulouse seems to have been remarkably rich in 
indifferent versifiers and critics. It gloried espe- 
cially in one venerable institution, called the Acad- 
emy of the Floral Games. This body held every 
year a grand meeting, which was a subject of 
intense interest to the whole city, and at which 
flowers of gold and silver were given as prizes for 
odes, for idyls, and for something that was called 
eloquence. These bounties produced of course 
the ordinary effect of bounties, and turned people 
who might have been thriving attorneys and useful 
apotheceries into small wits and bad poets. Ba- 
rére does not appear to have been so lucky as to 
obtain any of these precious flowers ; but one of his 
performances was mentioned with honor. At 
Montauban he was more fortunate. The Academy 
of tbh<c town bestowed on him several prizes, one 
for » panegyric on Louis the Twelfth, in which 
the )lessings of monarchy and the loyalty of the 
Frerch nation were set forth; and another for a 
panegyric on poor Frac de Pompignan, in which, 
as may easily be supposed, the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century was sharply assailed. ‘Then 
Barére found an old stone inscribed with three 
Latin words, and wrote a dissertation upon it, 
which procured him a seat in a learned assembly, 
called the Toulouse Academy of Sciences, Inserip- 
tions, and Polite Literature. At length the doors 
of the Academy of the Floral Games were opened 
to so much merit. Barére, in his thirty-third 
year, took his seat as one of that illustrious broth- 
erhood, and made an inaugural oration which was 
greatly admired. He apologizes for recounting 
these triumphs of his youthful genius. We own 
that we cannot blame him for dwelling long on the 
least disgraceful portion of his existence. To 
send in declamations for prizes offered by provin- 
cial academies, is indeed no very useful or digni- 
fied employment for a bearded man; but it would 
have been well if Barére had always been so em- 
ployed. 

In 1785, he married a young lady of considerable 
fortune. Whether she was in other respects qual- 
ified to make a home happy, is a point respecting 
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which we are imperfectly informed. In a little 
work, entitled Melancholy Pages, which was writ- 
ten in 1797, Barére avers that his marriage was 
one of mere convenience, that at the altar his heart 
was heavy with sorrowful forebodings, that he 
turned pale as he pronounced the solemn ‘* Yes,”’ 
that unbidden tears rolled down his cheeks, that 
his mother shared his presentiment, and that the 
evil omen was accomplished. ‘‘ My marriage,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ was one of the most unhappy of mar- 
riages.’’ So romantic a tale, told by so noted a 
liar, did not command our belief. We were, 
therefore, not much surprised to discover that, in 
his Memoirs, he calls his wife a most amiable 
woman, and declares that, after he had been united 
to her six years, he found her as amiable as ever. 
He complains, indeed, that she was too much 
attached to royalty and to the old superstition ; but 
he assures us that his respect for her virtues 
induced him to tolerate her prejudices. Now 
Barére, at the time of his marriage, was himself a 
Royalist and a Catholic. He had gained one 
prize by flattering the throne, and another by 
defending the church. It is hardly possible, there- 
fore, that disputes about polities or religion should 
have embittered his domestic life till some time 
after he became a husband. Our own guess is, 
that his wife was, as he says, a virtuous and 
amiable woman, and that she did her best to make 
him happy during some years. It seems clear 
that, when circumstances developed the latent 
atrocity of his character, she could no longer en- 
dure him, refused to see him, and sent back his 
letters unopened. Then it was, we imagine, that 
he invented the fable a!sout his distress on his wed- 
ding day. 

In 1788, Barére paid his first visit to Paris, 
attended reviews, heard Laharpe at the Lyceum, 
and Condorcet at the Academy of Sciences, stared 
at the envoys of Tippoo Saib, saw the royal 
family dine at Versailles, and kept a journal, in 
which he noted down adventures and speculations. 
Some parts of this journal are printed in the first 
volume of the work before us, and are certainly 
most characteristic. The worst vices of the wri- 
ter had not yet shown themselves; but the weak- 
ness which was the parent of those vices appears 
in every line. His levity, his inconsistency, his 
servility, were already what they were to the fast. 
All his opinions, all his feelings, spin round and 
round like a weathercock in a whirlwind. Nay, 
the very impressions which he receives through 
his senses are not the same two days together. 
He sees Louis the Sixteenth, and is so much 
blinded by loyalty as to find his majesty hand- 
some. ‘I fixed my eyes,’ he says, “‘ with a 
lively curiosity on his fine countenance, which 
I thought open and noble.” The: next time 
that the king appears, all is altered: His majes- 
ty’s eyes are without the smallest expression ; he 
has a vulgar laugh which seems like idiocy, an 
ignoble figure, an awkward ge, and the look of a 
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big boy ill brought up. It is the same with more 
important questions. Barére is for the parliaments 
on the Monday and against the parliaments on the 
Tuesday, for feudality in the morning and against 
feudality in the afternoon. One day he admires 
the English constitution: then he shudders to 
think that, in the struggles by which that constitu- 
tion had been obtained, the barbarous islanders had 
murdered a king, and gives the preference to the 
constitution of Bearn. Bearn, he says, has a sub- 
lime constitution, a beautiful constitution. There 
the nobility and clergy meet in one house and the 
Commons in another. If the houses differ, the 
king has the casting vote. A few weeks later we 
find him raving against the principles of this sub- 
lime and beautiful constitution. To admit depu- 
ties of the nobility and clergy into the legislature 
is, he says, neither more nor less than to admit 
enemies of the nation into the legislature. 

In this state of mind, without one settled pur- 
pose or opinion, the slave of the last word, royal- 
ist, aristocrat, democrat, according to the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the coffee-house or drawing-room 
into which he had just looked, did Barére enter into 
public life. The States-General had been sum- 
moned. Barére went down to his own province, 
was there elected one of the representatives of the 
Third Estate, and returned to Paris in May, 1789. 

A great crisis, often predicted, had at last 
arrived. In no country, we conceive, have intel- 
ilectual freedom and political servitude existed 
‘together so long as in France, during the seventy 
or eighty years which preceded the last convoca- 
tion of the Orders. Ancient abuses and new theo- 
ries flourished in equal vigor side by side. The 
people, having no constitutional means of checking 
even the most flagitious misgovernment, were 
indemnified for oppression by being suffered to 
luxuriate in anarchical speculation, and to deny or 
ridicule every principle on which the institutions 
of the state reposed. Neither those who attribute 
the downfall of the old French institutions to the 
public grievances, nor those who attribute it to the 
doctrines of the philosophers, appear to us to have 
taken into their view more than one half of the 
subject. Grievances as heavy have often been 
endured without producing a revolution ; doctrines 
as bold have often been propounded without pro- 
ducing a revolution. The question, whether the 
French nation was alienated from its old polity by 
the follies and vices of the Viziers and Sultanas 
who pillaged and disgraced it, or by the writings 
of Voltaire and Rousseau, seems to us as idle as 
the question whether it was fire or gunpowder 
that blew up the mills at Hounslow. Neither 
cause would have sufficed alone. Tyranny may 
last through ages where discussion is suppressed. 
Discussion may safely be left free by rulers who 
act on popular principles. But combine a press 

‘like that of London, with a government like that 
of St. Petersburg, and the inevitable effect will be 

-an explosion that will shake the world. So it 
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was in France. Despotism and License, mingling 
in unblessed union, engendered that mighty revo- 
lution in which the lineaments of both parents 
were strangely blended. The long gestation was 
accomplished ; and Europe saw, with mixed hope 
and terror, that agonizing travail and that porten- 
tous birth. 

Among the crowd of legislators which at this 
conjuncture poured from all the provinces of France 
into Paris, Barére made no contemptible figure. 
The opinions which he for the moment professed 
were popular, yet not extreme. His character 
was fair; his personal advantages are said to have 
been considerable ; and, from the portrait which is 
prefixed to these Memoirs, and which represents 
him as he appeared in the Convention, we should 
judge that his features must have been strikingly 
handsome, though we think that we can read in 
them cowardice and meanness very legibly written 
by the hand of God. His conversation was lively 
and easy; his manners remarkably good for a 
country lawyer. Women of rank and wit said 
he was the only man who, on his first arrival from 
a remote province, had that indescribable air which 
it was supposed that Paris alone could give. His 
eloquence, indeed, was by no means so much 
admired in the capital as it had been by the inge- 
nious academicians of Montauban and Toulouse. 
His style was thought very bad ; and very bad, if 
a foreigner may venture to judge, it continued to 
the last. It would, however, be unjust to deny 
that he had some talents for speaking and writing. 
His rhetoric, though deformed by every imagina- 
ble fault of taste, from bombast down to buffoon- 
ery, was not wholly without force and vivacity. 
He had also one quality which, in active life, 
often gives fourth-rate men an advantage over 
first-rate men. Whatever he could do, he could 
do without effort, at any moment, in any abun- 
dance, and on any side of any question. There 
was, indeed, a perfect harmony between his moral 
character and his intellectual character. His tem- 
per was that of a slave; his abilities were exactly 
those which qualified him to be a useful slave. 
Of thinking to purpose, he was utterly incapable ; 
but he had wonderful readiness in arranging and 
expressing thoughts furnished by others. 

In the National Assembly he had no opportunity 
of displaying the full extent either of his talents 
or of his vices. He was indeed eclipsed by much 
abler men. He went, as was his habit, with the 
stream, spoke occasionally with some success, and 
edited a journal called the Point du Jour, in which 
the debates of the Assembly were reported. 

He at first ranked by no means among the vio- 
lent reformers. He was not friendly to that new 
division of the French territory which was among 
the most important changes introduced by the 
revolution, and was especially unwilling to see his 
native province dismembered. He was entrusted 
with the task of framing Reports on the Woods 
and Forests. Louis was exceedingly anxious 
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about this matter; for his majesty was a keen 
sportsman, and would much rather have gone with- 
out the Veto, or the prerogative of making peace 
and war, than without his hunting and shooting. 
Gentlemen of the royal household were sent to 
Barére, in order to intercede for the deer and 
pheasants. Nor was this intercession unsuccessful. 
The reports were so drawn, that Barére was after- 
wards accused of having dishonestly sacrificed the 
interests of the public to the tastes of the court. 
To one of these reports he had the inconceivable 
folly and bad taste to prefix a punning motto froin 
Virgil, fit only for such essays as he had been in 
the habit of composing for the Floral Games— 


“Si canimus sylvas, sylvex sint Consule digne.” 


This literary foppery was one of the few things in 
which he was consistent. Royalist or Girondist, 
Jacobin or Imperialist, he was always a Trissotin. 

As the monarchical party became weaker and 
weaker, Barére gradually estranged himself more 
and more from it, and drew closer and closer to 
the republicans. It would seem that, during this 
transition, he was for a time closely connected with 
the family of Orleans. It is certain that he was 
entrusted with the guardianship of the celebrated 
Pamela, afterwards Lady Edward Fitzgerald ; and 
it was asserted that he received during some years 
a pension of twelve thousand francs from the Palais 
Royal. 

At the end of September, 1791, the labors of 
the National Assembly terminated, and those of 
the first and last Legislative Assembly commenced. 

It had been enacted that no member cf the 
National Assembly should sit in the Legislative 
Assembly ; a preposterous and mischievous regu- 
lation, to which the disasters which followed must 
in part be aseribed. In England, what would be 
thought of a parliament, which did not contain one 
single person who had ever sat in parliament be- 
fore’ Yet it may safely be affirmed, that the 
number of Englishmen, who, never having taken 
any share in public affairs, are yet well qualified, by 
knowledge and observation, to be members of the 
legislature, is at least a hundred times as great as 
the number of Frenchmen who were so qualified 
in 1791. How, indeed, should it have been other- 
wiset In England, centuries of representative 
government have made all educated people in 
some measure statesmen. In France, the National 
Assembly had probably been composed of as good 
materials as were then to be found. It had un- 
doubtedly removed a vast mass of abuses ; some of 
its members had read and thought much about theo- 
ries of government; and others had shown great 
oratorical talents. But that kind of skill which is 
required for the constructing, launching, and steer- 
ing of a polity was lamentably wanting, for it is a 
kind of skill to which practice contributes more 
than books. Books are indeed uscful to the poli- 
tician, as they are useful to the navigator and to 
the surgeon. But the real navigator is formed on 
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the waves ; the real surgeon is formed at bedsides ; 
and the conflicts of free states are the real school 
of constitutional statesmen. The National Assem- 
bly had, however, now served an apprenticeship of 
two laborious and eventful years. It had, indeed, 
by no means finished its education; but it was no 
longer, as on the day when it met, altogether rude 
to political functions. Its later proceedings con- 
tain abundant proof that the members had profited 
by their experience. Beyond all doubt, there was 
not in France any equal number of persons posses- 
sing in an equal degree the qualits necessary for 
the judicious direction of public affairs; and, just 
at this moment, these legislators, misled by a 
childish wish to display their own disinterested- 
ness, deserted the duties which they had half 
learned, and which nobody else had learned at all, 
and left their hall to a second crowd of novices, 
who had still to master the first rudiments of po- 
litical business. When Barére wrote his Memoirs, 
the absurdity of this Self-denying Ordinance had 
been proved by events, and was, we believe, ac- 
knowledged by all parties. He accordingly, with 
his usual mendacity, speaks of it in terms implying 
that he had opposed it. There was, he tells us, no 
good citizen who did not regret this fatal voie. 
Nay, all wise men, he says, wished the National 
Assembly to continue its sittings as the first Legis- 
lative Assembly. But no attention was paid to the 
wishes of the enlightened friends of liberty ; and 
the generous but fatal suicide was perpetrated. 
Now the fact is, that Barére, far from opposing 
this ill-advised, measure, was ‘one of those who 
most eagerly supported it; that he described it 
from the tribune as wise and magnanimous; and 
that he assigned, as his reasons for taking this 
view, some of those phrases in which orators of 
his class delight, and which, on all men who have 
the smallest insight into politics, produce an effect 
very similar to that of ipecacuanha. ‘‘ Those,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ who have framed a constitution for their 
country, are, so to speak, out of the pale of that 
social state of which they are the authors; for 
creative power is not in the same sphere with that 
which it has created.’’ 

M. Hippolyte Carnet has noticed this untruth, 
and attributes it to mere forgetfulness. We leave 
it to him to reconcile his very charitable supposition 
with what he elsewhere says of the remarkable 
excellence of Barére’s memory. 

Many members of the National Assembly were 
indemnified for the sacrifice of legislative power, 
by appointments in various departments of the 
public service. Of these fortunate persons Barére 
was one. A high Court of Appeal had just been 
instituted. This court was to sit at Paris; but its 
jurisdiction was to extend over the whole realm, 
and the departments were to choose the judges. 
Barére was nominated by the department of the 
Upper Pyrenees, and took his seat in the Palace of 
Justice. He asserts and our readers may, if they 
choose, believe, that it was about this time in con- 
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templation to make him Minister of the Interior, 
and that, in order to avoid so grave a responsi- 
oility, he obtained permission to pay a visit to his 
native place. It is certain that he left Paris early 
in the year 1792, and passed some months in the 
south of France. 

In the mean time, it became clear that the con- 
stitution of 1791 would not work. Jt was, indeed, 
not to be expected, that a constitution new botir in 
its principles and its details would at first work 
easily. Had the chief magistrate enjoyed the 
entire confidencé of the people, had he performed 
his part with the utmost zeal, fidelity, and ability, 
had the representative body included all the wisest 
statesmen of France, the difficulties might still 
have been found insuperable. But, in fact, the 
experiment was made under every disadvantage. 
The king, very naturally, hated the constitution. 
In the Legislative Assembly were men of genius 
and men of good intentions, but not a single man 
of experience. Nevertheless, if France had been 
suffered to settle her own affairs without foreign 
interference, it is possible that the calamities which 
followed might have been averted. The king 
who, with many good qualities, was sluggish and 
sensual, might have found compensation for his 
lost prerogatives in his immense civil list, in his 
palaces and hunting grounds, in soups, Perigord 
pies, and champagne. ‘The people, finding them- 
selves secure in the enjoyment of the valuable 
reforms which the National Assembly had, in the 
midst of all its errors, effected, would not have 
been easily excited by demagogues to acts of 
atrocity ; or, if acts of atrocity had been commit- 
ted, those acts would probably have produced a 
speedy and violent reaction. Had tolerable quiet 
been preserved during a few years, the constitu- 
tion of 1791 might perhaps have taken root, might 
have gradually acquired the strength which time 
alone can give, and might, with some modifications 
which were undoubtedly needed, have lasted down 
to the present time. The European coalition 
against the Revolution extinguished all hope of 
such a result. The deposition of Louis was, in 
our opinion, the necessary consequence of that 
coalition. The question was now no longer, 
whether the king should have an absolute Veto 
or a suspensive Veto, whether there should be one 
chamber or two chambers, whether the members 
of the representative body should be re-eligible or 
not; but whether France should belong to the 
French. The independence of the nation, the in- 
tegrity of the territory, were at stake; and we 
must say plainly, that we cordially approve of the 
conduct of those Frenchmen who, at that conjunc- 
ture, resolved, like our own Blake, to play the 
men for their country, under whatever form of 
government their country might fall. 

It seems to us clear that the war with the Con- 
tinental coalition was, on the side of France, at 
first a defensive war, and therefore a just war. It 
was not a war for smal! objects, or against despi- 
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eable enemies. On the event were staked all the 
dearest interests of the French people. Foremost 
among the threatening powers appeared two great 
and martial monarchies, either of which, situated 
as France then was, might be regarded as a for- 
midable assailant. It is evident that, under such 
circumstances, the French could not, without ex- 
treme imprudence, entrust the supreme adminis- 
tration of their affairs to any person whose attach- 
ment to the national cause admitted of doubt. 
Now, it is no reproach to the memory of Louis to 
say, that he was not attached to the national cause. 
Had he been so, he would have been something 
more than man. He had held absolute power, not 
by usurpation, but by the accident of birth and by 
the ancient polity of the kingdom. That power 
he had, on the whole, used with lenity. He had 
meant well by his people. He had been willing to 
make to them, of his own mere motion, conces- 
sions such as scarcely any other sovereign has ever 
made except under duress. He had paid the pen- 
alty of faults not his own, of the haughtiness and 
ambition of some of his predecessors, of the disso- 
luteness and baseness of others. He had been 
vanquished, taken captive, Jed in triumph, put in 
ward. He had escaped ; he had been caught; he 
had been dragged back like a runaway galley-slave 
to the oar. He was still a state prisoner. His 
quiet was broken by daily affronts and lampoons. 
Accustomed from the cradle to be treated with 
profound reverence, he was now forced to com- 
mand his feelings; while men who, a few months 
before, had been hackney writers or country attor- 
neys, sat in his presence with covered heads, and 
addressed him in the easy tone of equality. Con- 
scious of fair intentions, sensible of hard usage, 
he doubtless detested the Revolution ; and, while 
charged with the conduct of the war against the 
confederates, pined in secret for the sight of the 
German eagles and the sound of the German 
drums. We do not blame him for this. But can 
we blame those who, being resolved to defend the 
work of the National Assembly against the inter- 
ference of strangers, were not disposed to have 
him at their head in the fearful struggle which 
was approaching? We have nothing to say in 
defence or extenuation of the insolence, injustice, 
and cruelty, with which, after the victory of the 
republicans, he and his family were treated. But 
this we say, that the French had only one alterna- 
tive, to deprive him of the powers of first magis- 
trate, or to ground their armg and submit patiently 
to foreign dictation. The events of the tenth of 
August sprang inevitably from the league of Pil- 
nitz. The king’s palace was stormed ; his guards 
were slaughtered. He was suspended from his 
regal functions; and the Legislative Assembly 
invited the nation to elect an extraordinary Con- 
vention, with the full powers which the conjunc- 


‘ture required. To this Convention the members 
‘of the National Assembly were eligible; and 
| Barére was chosen by his own department. 
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The Convention met on the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, 1792. The first proceedings were unani- 
mous. , Royalty was abolished by acclamation. 
No objections were made to this great change, 
and no reasons were assigned for it. For cer- 
tainly we cannot honor with the name of reasons 
such apophthegms, as that kings are in the moral 
world what monsters are in the physical world ; 
and that the history of kings is the martyrology of 
nations. But though the discussion was worthy 
only of a debating-club of schoolboys, the resolu- 
tion to which the Convention came seems to have 
been that which sound policy dictated. In saying 
this, we do not mean to express an opinion that a 
republic is, either in the abstract the best form of 
government, or is, under ordinary circumstances, 
the form of government best suited to the French 
people. Our own opinion is, that the best govern- 
ments which have ever existed in the world have 
been limited monarchies ; and that France, in par- 
ticular, has never enjoyed so much prosperity and 
freedom as under a limited monarchy. Neverthe- 
less, we approve of the vote of the Convention 
which abolished kingly government. The inter- 
ference of foreign powers had brought on a crisis 
which made extraordinary measures necessary. 
Hereditary monarchy may be, and we believe that 
it is, a very useful institution in a country like 
France. And masts are very useful parts of a 
ship. But, if the ship is on her beam-ends, it may 
be necessary to cut the masts away. When once 
she has righted, she may come safe into port under 
jury rigging, and there be completely repaired. 
But, in the mean time, she must be hacked with 
unsparing hand, lest that which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is an essential part of her fabric, 
should, in her extreme distress, sink her to the 
bottom. Even so there are political emergencies 
in which it is necessary that governments should 
be mutilated of their fair pruportions for a time, 
lest they be cast away forever; and with such an 
emergency the Convention had to deal. ‘The first 
object of a good Frenchman should have been to 
save France from the fate of Poland. The first 
requisite of a government was entire devotion to 
the national cause. That requisite was wanting 
in Louis; and such a want, at such a moment, 
could not be supplied by any public or private vir- 
tues. If the king were set aside, the abolition of 
kingship necessarily followed. In the state in 
which the public mind then was, it would have 
been idle to think of doing what our ancestors did 
in 1688, and what the French Chamber of Deputies 
did in 1830. Such an attempt would have failed 
amidst universal derision and execration. It would 
have’ disgusted all zealous men of all opinions ; 
and there were then few men who were not zeal- 
ous. Parties fatigued by long conflict, and instruct- 
ed by the severe discipline of that school in which 
alone mankind will learn, are disposed to listen to 
the voice of a mediator. But when they are in 
their first heady youth, devoid of experience, fresh 
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for exertion, flushed with hope, burning with ani- 
mosity, they agree only in spurning out of their 
way the daysman who strives to take his stand 
between them and to lay his hand upon them both. 
Such was in 1792 the state of France. On one 
side was the great name of the heir of Hugh 
Capet, the thirty-third king of the third race; on 
the other side was the great name of the republic. 
There was no rallying-point save these two. It 
was necessary to make a choice ; and those, in our 
opinion, judged well who, waving for the moment 
all subordinate questions, preferred independence 
to subjugation, the natal soil to the emigrant 
camp. 

As to the abolition of royalty, and as to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, the whole Con- 
vention seemed to be united as one man. Buta 
deep and broad gulf separated the representative 
body into two great parties. 

On one side were those statesmen who are 
called, from the name of the department which 
some of them represented, the Girondists, and, 
from the name of one of their most conspicuous 
leaders, the Brissotines. In activity and practical 
ability, Brissot and Gensonné were the most con- 
spicuous among them. In parliamentary eloquence, 
no Frenchman of that time can be considered as 
equal to Vergniaud. In a foreign country, and 
after the lapse of half a century, some parts of his 
speeches are still read with mournful admiration. 
No man, we are inclined to believe, ever rose so 
rapidly to such a height of oratorical excellence. 
His whole public life lasted barely two years. 
This is a circumstance whici distinguishes him 
from our own greatest speakers, Fox, Burke, Pitt, 
Sheridan, Windham, Canning. Which of these 
celebrated men would now be remembered as an 
orator, if he had died two years after he first took 
his seat in the House of Commons! Condorcet 
brought to the Girondist party a different kind of 
strength. ‘The public regarded him with justice 
as an eminent mathematician, and, with less reason, 
as a great master of ethical and political science ; 
the philosophers considered him as their chief, as 
the rightful heir, by intellectual descent and by 
solemn adoption, of their deceased sovereign, 
D’Alembert. In the same ranks were found 
Guadet, Isnard, Barbaroux, Buzot, Louvet, too 
well known as the author of a very ingenious and 
very licentious romance, and more honorably dis- 
tinguished by the generosity with which he pleaded 
for the unfortunate, and by the intrepidity with 
which he defied the wicked and powerful. Two 
persons whose talents were not brilliant, but who 
enjoyed a high reputation for probity and public 
spirit, Pétion and Roland, lent the whole weight 
of their names to the Girondist connexion. The 
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wife of Roland brought to the deliberations of her 
husband's friends masculine courage and force of 
thought, tempered by womanly grace and vivacity. 
Nor was the splendor of a great military repu- 
tation wanting to this celebrated party. Du- 
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mourier, then victorious over the foreign invaders, 
and at the height of popular faver, must be reck- 
oned among the allies of the Gironde. 

The errors of the Brissotines were undoubtedly 
neither few nor small; but when we fairly com- 
pare their conduct with the conduct of any other 
party which acted or suffered during the French 
Revolution, we are foreed to admit their superi- 
ority in every quality except that single quality 
which, in such times, prevails over every other, 
decision. They were zealous for the great social 
reform which had been effected by the National 
Assembly ; and they were right. For though 
that reform was, in some respects, carried too far, 
it was a blessing well worth even the fearful price 
which has been paid for it. They were resolved 
to maintain the independence of their country 
against foreign invaders; and they were right. 
For the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the 
stranger. They thought that, if Louis remained 
at their head, they could not carry on with the 
requisite energy the conflict against the European 
coalition. They therefore concurred in establish- 
ing a republican government ; and here, again, 
they were right. For in that struggle for life and 
death, it would have been madness to trust a hos- 
tile or even a half-hearted leader. 

Thus far they went along with the revolutionary 
movement. At this point they stopped; and, in 
our judgment, they were right in stopping, as they 
had been right in moving. For great ends, and 
under extraordinary circumstances, they had con- 
curred in measures which, together with much 
good, had necessarily produced much evil; which 
had unsettled the public mind; which had taken 
away from government the sanction of prescrip- 
tion ; which had loosened the very foundations of 
property and law. They thought that it was now 
their duty to prop what it had recently been their 
duty to batter. They loved liberty, but liberty 
associated with ordery with justice, with mercy, 
and with civilization. They were republicans ; 
but they were desirous to adorn their republic with 
all that had given grace and dignity to the fallen 
monarchy. They hoped that the humanity, the 
courtesy, the taste, which had done much in old 
times to mitigate the slavery of France, would 
now lend additional charms to her freedom. They 
saw with horror crimes, exceeding in atrocity those 
which had disgraced the infariated religious fac- 
tions of the sixteenth century, perpetrated in the 
name of reason and philanthropy. They de- 
manded, with eloquent vehenence, that the authors 
of the lawless massacre which, just before the 
meeting of the Convention, had been committed in 
the prisons of Paris, should be ‘brought to condign 
punishment. They treated with just contempt the 
pleas which have been set up for that great crime. 
They admitted that the public danger was press- 
ing ; but they denied that it justified a violation of 
those principles of morality on which all society 
rests. ‘The independence and honor of France 
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were indeed to be vindicated, but to be vindicated 
by triumphs and not by murders. 

Opposed to the Girondists was a party, which, 
having been long execrated throughout the civil- 
ized world, has of late—such is the ebb and flow 
of opinion—found not only apologists, but even 
eulogists. We are not disposed to deny that some 
members of the Mountain were sincere and public- 
spirited men. But even the best of them, Carnot 
for example and Cambon, were far too unscrupu- 
lous as to the means which they employed for the 
purpose of attaining great ends. In the train of 
these enthusiasts followed a crowd, composed of 
all who, from sensual, sordid, or malignant mo- 
tives, wished for a period of boundless license. 

When the Convention met, the majority was 
with the Girondists, and Barére was with the 
majority. On the king’s trial, indeed, he quitted 
the party with which he ordinarily acted, voted 
with the Mountain, and spoke against the prisoner 
with a violence such as few members even of the 
Mountain showed. 

The conduct of the leading Girondists on that 
oceasion was little to their honor. Of cruelty, 
indeed, we fully acquit them ; but it is impossible 
to acquit them of criminal irresolution and disin- 
genuousness. ‘They were far, indeed, from thirst- 
ing for the blood of Louis; on the contrary, they 
were most desirous to protect him. But they 
were afraid that, if they went straight forward to 
their object, the sincerity of their attachment to 
republican institutions would be suspected. They 
wished to save the king’s life, and yet to obtain 
all the credit of having been regicides. Accord- 
ingly, they traced out for themselves a crooked 
course, by which they hoped to attain both their 
objects. They first voted the king guilty. They 
then voted for referring the question respecting 
his fate to the whole body of the people. De- 
feated in this attempt to rescue him, they reluct- 
antly, and with ill-suppressed shame and concern, 
voted for the capital sentence. ‘Then they made a 
last attempt in his favor, and voted for respiting 
the execution. These zigzag politics produced the 
effect which any man conversant with public affairs 
might have foreseen. The Girondists, instead of 
attaining both their ends, failed of both. The 
Mountain: justly charged them with having at- 
tempted to save the king by underhand means. 
Their own consciences told them, with equal jus- 
tice, that their hands had been dipped in the blood 
of the most inoffensive and most unfortunate of 
men. The direct path was here, as usual, the 
path not only of honor but of safety. The prin- 
ciple on which the Girondists stood as a party was, 
that the season for revolutionary violence was 
over, and that the reign of law and order ought 
now to commence. But the proceeding against 
the king was clearly revolutionary in its nature. 
It was not in conformity with the laws. The only 
plea for it was, that all ordinary rules of jurispru- 
dence and morality were suspended by the extreme 
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public danger. This was the very plea which the 
Mountain urged in defence of the massacre of Sep- 
tember, and to which, when so urged, the Giron- 
dists refused to listen. They, therefore, by voting 
for the death of the king, conceded to the Moun- 
tain the chief point at issue between the two par- 
ties. Had they given a manful vote against the 
capital sentence, the regicides would have been in 
a minority. It is probable that there would have 
been an immediate appeal to force. The Giron- 
dists might have been victorious. In the worst 
event, they would have fallen with unblemished 
honor. Thus much is certain, that their boldness 
and honesty could not possibly have produced a 
worse effect than was actually produced by their 
timidity and their stratagems. 

Barére, as we have said, sided with the Moun- 
tain on this oceasion. He voted against the ap- 
peal to the people, and against the respite. His 
demeanor and his language also were widely dif- 
ferent from those of the Girondists. Their hearts 
were heavy, and their deportment was that of 
men oppressed by sorrow. It was Vergniaud’s 
duty to proclaim the result of the roll-call. His 
face was pale, and he trembled with emotion, as 
in a low and broken voice he announced that 
Louis was condemned to death. Barére had not, 
it is true, yet attained to full perfection in the art 
of mingling jests and conceits with words of death ; 
but he already gave promise of his future excel- 
lence in this high department of Jacobin oratory. 
He concluded his speech with a sentence worthy 
of his head and heart. ‘ The tree of liberty,”’ 
he said, ‘* as an ancient author remarks, flourishes 
when it is watered with the blood of all classes of 
tyrants.’’ M. Hippolyte Carnot has quoted this 
passage, in order, as we suppose, to do honor 
to his hero. We wish that a note had been added 
to inform us from what ancient author Barére 
quoted. In the course of our own small reading 
among the Greek and Latin writers, we have not 
happened to fall in with trees of liberty and wa- 
tering-pots full of blood; nor can we, such is our 
ignorance of classical antiquity, even imagine an 
Attic or Roman orator employing imagery of that 
sort. In plain words, when Barére talked about 
an ancient author, he was lying, as he generally 
was when he asserted any fact, great or small. 
Why he lied on this oceasion we cannot guess, 
unless indeed it was to keep his hand in. 

It is not improbable that, but for one cireum- 
stance, Barére would, like most of those with 
whom he ordinarily acted, have voted for the 
appeal to the people and for the respite. But, 
just before the commencement of the trial, papers 
had been discovered which proved that, while a 
member of the National Assembly, he had been in 
communication with the Court respecting his 
Reports on the Woods and Forests. He was ac- 
quitted of all criminality by the Convention ; but 
the fiercer Republicans considered him as a tool 
of the fallen monarch ; and this reproach was long 





repeated in the journal of Marat, and in the 
speeches at the Jacobin club. It was natural that 
a man like Barére should, under such circum- 
stances, try to distinguish himself among the 
crowd of regicides by peculiar ferocity. It was 
because he had been a royalist that he was one of 
the foremost in shedding blood. 

The king was no more. The leading Giron- 
dists had, by their conduct towards him, lowered 
their character in the eyes both of friends and foes. 
They still, however, maintained the contest 
against the Mountain, called for vengeance on the 
assassins of September, and protested against the 
anarchical and sanguinary doctrines of Marat. 
For a time they seemed likely to prevail. As 
publicists and orators they had no rivals in the 
Convention. They had with them, beyond all 
doubt, the great majority both of the deputies and 
of the French nation. These advantages, it should 
seem, ought to have decided the event of the 
struggle. But the opposite party had compen- 
sating advantages of a different kind. The chiefs 
of the Mountain, though not eminently dis- 
tinguished by eloquence or knowledge, had great 
audacity, activity, and determination. The Con- 
vention and France were against them; but the 
mob of Paris, the clubs of Paris, and the munici- 
pal government of Paris, were on the other side. 

The policy of the Jacobins, in this situation, 
was to subject France to an aristocracy infinitely 
worse than that aristocracy which had emigrated 
with the Count of Artois—to an aristocracy not of 
birth, not of wealth, not of education, but of mere 
locality. They would not hear of privileged 


orders ; but they wished to have a privileged city.: 


That twenty-five millions of Frenchmen should 
be ruled by a hundred thousand gentlemen and 
clergymen, was insufferable ; but that twenty-five 
millions of Frenchmen should be ruled by a hun- 
dred thousand Parisians, was as it should be. 
The qualification of a member of the new oligarchy 
was simply that he should live near the hall where 
the Convention met, and should be able to squeeze 
himself daily into the gallery during a debate, and 
now and then to attend with a pike for the pur- 
pose of blockading the doors. It was quite agree- 
able to the maxims of the Mountain, that a score 
of draymen from Santerre’s brewery, or of devils 
from Hébert’s printing-house, should be permit- 
ted to drown the voices of men commissioned to 
speak the sense of such cities as Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, and Lyons; and that a rabble of half-naked 
porters from the Faubourg St. Antoine, should 
have power to annul decrees for which the 
representatives of fifty or sixty departments had 
voted. It was necessary to find some pretext for 
so odious and absurd a tyranny. Such a pretext 
was found. To the old phrases of liberty and 
equality were added the sonorous watchwords, 
unity and indivisibility. A new crime was invent- 
ed, and called by the name of federalism. The 
object of the Girondists, it was asserted, was to 
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break up the great nation into little independent 
commonwealths, bound together only by a league 
like that which connects the Swiss cantons or the 
United States of America. The great obstacle in 
the way of this pernicious design was the influ- 
ence of Paris. To strengthen the influence of 
Paris ought therefore to be the chief object of 
every patriot. 

The accusation brought against the leaders 
of the Girondist party was a mere calumny. 
They were undoubtedly desirous to prevent the 
capital from domineering over the republic, and 
would gladly have seen the Convention removed 
for a time to some provincial town, or placed 
under the protection of a trusty guard, which 
might have overawed the Parisian mob ; but there 
is not the slightest reason to suspect them of any 
design against the unity of the state. Barére, 
however, really was a federalist, and, we are 
inclined to believe, the only federalist in the 
Convention. As far as a man so unstable and 
servile can be said to have felt any preference for 
any form of government, he felt a preference for 
federal government. He was born under the 
Pyrenees ; he was a Gascon of the Gascons, one 
of a people strongly distinguished by intellectual 
and moral character, by manners, by modes of 
speech, by accent, and by physiognomy, from the 
French of the Seine and of the Loire ; and he had 
many of the peculiarities of the race to which he 
belonged. When he first left his own province he 
had attained his thirty-fourth year, and had 
acquired a high local reputation for eloquence and 
literature. He had then visited Paris for the first 
time. He had found himself in a new world. 
His feelings were those of a banished man. It is 
clear also that he had been by no means without 
his share of the small disappointments and humili- 
ations so often experienced by men of letters who, 
elated by provincial applause, venture to display 
their powers before the fastidious critics of a 
capital. On the other hand, whenever he revisited 
the mountains among which he had been born, he 
found himself an object of general admiration. 
His dislike of Paris, and his partiality to his native 
district, were therefore as strong and durable as 
any sentiments of a mind like his could be. He 
long continued to maintain, that the ascendency 
of ene great city was the bane of France; that 
the superiority of taste and intelligence which it 
was the fashion to ascribe to the inhabitants of 
that city was wholly imaginary; and that the 
nation would never enjoy a really good govern- 
ment till the Alsatian people, the Breton people, 
the people of Bearn, the people of Provence, 
should have each an independent existence, and 
laws suited to its own tastes and habits. These 
communities he proposed to unite by a tie similar 
to that which binds together the grave Puritans of 
Connecticut, and the dissolute slave-drivers of 
New Orleans. To Paris he was unwilling to 
grant even the rank which Washington holds in 
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the United States. He thought it desirable that 
the congress of the French federation should have 
no fixed place of meeting, but should sit some- 
times at Rouen, sometimes at Bordeaux, some- 
times at his own Toulouse. 

Animated by such feelings, he was, till the 
close of May, 1793, a Girondist, if not an ultra- 
Girondist. He exclaimed against those impure 
and bloodthirsty men who wished to make the 
public danger a pretext for cruelty and rapine. 
** Peril,’’ he said, ‘‘ could be no excuse for crime. 
It is when the wind blows hard, and the waves 
run high, that the anchor is most needed ; it is 
when a revolution is raging, that the great laws 
of morality are most necessary to the safety of a 
state.”’ Of Marat he spoke with abhorrence and 
contempt ; of the municipal authorities of Paris 
with just severity. He loudly complained that 
there were Frenchmen who paid to the Mountain 
that homage which was due to the Convention 
alone. When the establishment of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal was first proposed, he joined 
himself to Vergniaud and Buzot, who strongly ob- 
jected to that odious measure. ‘It cannot be,”’ 
exclaimed Barére, “‘ that men really attached to 
liberty will imitate the most frightful excesses of 
despotism !’’ He proved to the Convention, after 
his fashion, out of Sallust, that such arbitrary courts 
may indeed, for a time, be severe only on real 
criminals, but must inevitably degenerate into 
instruments of private cupidity and revenge. 
When, on the tenth of March, the worst part of 
the population of Paris made the first unsuccessful 
attempt to destroy the Girondists, Barére eagerly 
called for vigorous measures of repression and 
punishment. On the second of April, another 
attempt of the Jacobins of Paris to usurp supreme 
dominion over the republic, was brought to the 
knowledge of the Convention ; and again Barére 
spoke with warmth against the new tyranny which 
afflicted France, and declared that the people of 
the departments would never crouch beneath the 
tyranny of one ambitious city. He even proposed 
a resolution to the effect, that the Convention 
would exert against the demagogues of the capital 
the same energy which had been exerted against 
the tyrant Louis. We are assured that, in private 
as in public, he at this time uniformly spoke with 
strong aversion of the Mountain. 

His apparent zeal for the cause of humanity and 
order had its reward. Early in April came the 
tidings of Dumourier’s defection. This was a 
heavy blow to the Girondists. Dumourier was 
their general. His victories had thrown a lustre 
on the whole party ; his army, it had been hoped, 
would, in the worst event, protect the deputies of 
the nation against the ragged pikemen of the gar- 
rets of Paris. He was now a deserter and an ex- 
ile ; and those who had lately placed their chief 
reliance on his support were compelled to join 
with their deadliest enemies in execrating his 
treason. At this perilous conjuncture, it was re- 
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solved to appoint a Committee of Public Safety, 
and to arm that committee with powers, small in- 
deed when compared with those it afterwards 
drew to itself, but still great and formidable. The 
moderate party, regarding Barére as a representa- 
tive of their feelings and opinions, elected him a 
member. In his new situation he soon began to 
make himself useful. He brought to the deliber- 
ations of the Committee, not indeed the knowledge 
or the ability of a great statesman, but a tongue 
and a pen which, if others would only supply ideas, 
never paused for want of words. His mind was 
a mere organ of communication between other 
minds. It originated nothing ; it retained nothing ; 
but it transmitted everything. The post assigned 
to him by his colleagues was not really of the 
highest importance ; but it was prominent, and 
drew the attention of all Europe. When a great 
measure was to be brought forward, when an ac- 
count was to be rendered of an important event, 
he was generally the mouthpiece of the adminis- 
tration. He was therefore not unnaturally consid- 
ered, by persons who lived at a distance from the 
seat of government, and above all by foreigners 
who, while the war raged, knew France only from 
Journals, as the head of that administration of 
which, in truth, he was only the secretary and the 
spokesman. The author of the History of Europe, 
in our own Annual Registers, appears to have been 
completely under this delusion. 

The conflict between the hostile parties was 
meanwhile fast approaching to a crisis. The tem- 
per of Paris grew daily fiercer and fiercer. Dele- 
gates appointed by thirty-five of the forty-eight 
wards of the city appeared at the bar of the Con- 
vention, and demanded that Vergniaud, Brissot, 
Guadet, Gensonné, Barbaroux, Buzot, Pétion, 
Louvet, and many other deputies, should be ex- 
pelled. This demand was disapproved by at least 
three-fourths of the Assembly, and, when known 
in the departments, called forth a general cry of 
indignation. Bordeaux declared that it would 
stand by its representatives, and would, if neces- 
sary, defend them by the sword against the tyran- 
ny of Paris. Lyons and Marseilles were animated 
by a similar spirit. These manifestations of pub- 
lic opinion gave courage to the majority of the 
Convention. Thanks were voted to the people of 
Bordeaux for their patriotic declaration, and a 
commission consisting of twelve members was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of investigating the con- 
duct of the municipal authorities of Paris ; and was 
empowered to place under arrest such persons as 
should appear to have been concerned in any plot 
against the authority of the Convention. This 
measure was adopted on the motion of Barére. 

A few days of stormy excitement and profound 
anxiety followed ; and then came the crash. On 
the thirty-first of May the mob of Paris rose; the 
palace of the Tuileries was besieged by a vast 
array of pikes ; the majority of the deputies, after 
vain struggles and remonstrances, yielded to vio- 
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lence, and suffered the Mountain to carry a decree 
for the suspension and arrest of the deputies whom 
the wards of the capital had accused. 

During this contest, Barére had been tossed 
backwards and forwards between the two raging 
factions. His feelings, languid and unsteady as 
they always were, drew him to the Girondists ; 
but he was awed by the vigor and determination 
of the Mountain. At one moment he held high 
and firm language, complained that the Convention 
was not free, and protested agaiust the validity of 
any vote passed under coercion. At another mo- 
ment he proposed to cenciliate the Parisians by 
abolishing that commission of twelve which he had 
himself proposed only a few days before ; and him- 
self drew up a paper condemning the very meas- 
ures which had been adopted at his own instance, 
and eulogizing the public spirit of the insurgents. 
To do him justice, it was not without some symp- 
toms of shame that he read this document from the 
tribune, where he had so often expressed very 
different sentiments. It is said that, at some pas- 
sages, he was even seen to blush. It may have 
been so; he was still in his novitiate of infamy. 

Some days later he proposed that hostages for 
the personal safety of the accused deputies should 
be sent to the departments, and offered to be him- 
self one of those hostages. Nor do we in the 
least doubt that the offer was sincere. He would, 
we firmly believe, have thought himself far safer 
at Bordeaux or Marseilles than at Paris. His 
proposition, however, was not carried into effect ; 
and he remained in the power of the victorious 
Mountain. 

This was the great crisis of his life. Hitherto 
he had done nothing inexpiable, nothing which 
marked him out as a much worse man than most 
of his colleagues in the Convention. His voice 
had generally been on the side of moderate meas- 
ures. Had he bravely cast in his lot with the 
Girondists, and suffered with them, he would, like 
them, have had a not dishonorable place in history. 
Had he, like the great body of deputies who meant 
well, but who had not the courage to expose them- 
selves to martyrdom, crouched quietly under the 
dominion of the triumphant minority, and suffered 
every motion of Robespierre and Billaud to pass 
unopposed, he would have incurred no peculiar 
ignominy. But it is probable that this course was 
not open to him. He had been too prominent 
among the adversaries of the Mountain, to be ad- 
mitted to quarter without making some atonement. 
Tt was necessary that, if he hoped to find pardon 
from his new lords, he should not be merely a 
silent and passive slave. What passed in private 
between him and them cannot be accurately re- 
lated; but the result was soon apparent. The 
Committee of Public Safety was renewed. Sev- 
eral of the fiercest of the dominant faction, Couthon 
for example, and St. Just, were substituted for 
more moderate politicians; bat Barére was suf- 





fered to retain his seat at the Board. 
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The indulgence with which he was treated ex- 
cited the murmurs of some stern and ardent zealots. 
Marat, in the very last words that he wrote, words 
not published till the dagger of Charlotte Corday 
had avenged France and mankind, complained that 
a man who had no principles, who was always on 
the side of the strongest, who had been a royalist, 
and who was ready, in case of a turn of fortune, 
to be a royalist again, should be entrusted with an 
important share in the administration.* But the 
chiefs of the Mountain judged more correctly. They 
knew indeed, as well as Marat, that Barére was a 
man utterly without faith or steadiness ; that, if 
he could be said to have any political leaning, his 
leaning was not towards them; that he felt for the 
Girondist party that faint and wavering sort of 
preference of which alone his nature was suscepti- 
ble ; and that, if he had been at liberty to make 
his choice, he would rather have murdered Robes- 
pierre and Danton, than Vergniaud and Gensonné. 
But they justly appreciated that levity which made 
him ineapable alike of earnest love and of earnest 
hatred, and that meanness which made it neces- 
sary to him to have a master. In truth, what the 
planters of Carolina and Louisiana say of black 
men with flat noses and woolly hair, was strictly 
true of Barére. The curse of Canaan was upon 
him. He was born a slave. Baseness was an 
instinct in him. The impulse which drove him 
from a party in adversity to a party in prosperity, 
was as irresistible as that which drives the cuckoo 
and the swallow towards the sun when the dark 
and cold months are approaching. The law which 
doomed him to be the humble attendant of stronger 
spirits resembled the law which binds the pilot- 
fish to the shark. ‘Ken ye,’ said a shrewd 
Scotch lord, who was asked his opinion of James 
the First, ‘‘ Ken ye a John Ape? If I have Jacko 
by the collar, I can make him bite you ; but if you 
have Jacko, you can make him bite me.’’ Just 
such a creature was Barére. In the hands of the 
Girondists he would have been eager to proscribe 
the Jacobins ; he was just as ready, in the gripe 
of the Jacobins, to proscribe the Girondists. On 
the fidelity of such a man, the heads of the Moun- 
tain, could not, of course, reckon ; but they valued 
their conquest as the very easy and not very deli- 
cate lover in Congreve’s lively song valued the 
conquest of a prostitute of a different kind. Barére 
was, like Chloe, false and common; but he was, 
like Chloe, constant while possessed ; and they 
asked no more. They needed a service which he 
was perfectly competent to perform. Destitute as 
he was of all the talents both of an active and of a 
speculative statesman, he could with great facility 
draw up a report, or make a speech on any sub- 
ject and on any side. If other people would fur- 
nish facts and thoughts, he could always furnish 
phrases ; and this talent was absolutely at the 


* See the Publiciste of the 14th of July, 1793. Marat 
was stabbed on the evening of the 13th. 
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command of his owners for the time being. Nor 
had he excited any angry passion among those to 
whom he had hitherto been opposed. They felt 
no more hatred to him than they felt to the horses 
which dragged the cannon of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg. The 
horses had only done according to their kind, and 
would, if they fell into the hands of the French, 
drag with equal vigor and equal docility the guns 
of the republic, and therefore ought not merely to 
be spared, but to be well fed and curried. So was 
it with Barére. He was of a nature so low, that 
it might be doubted whether he could properly 
be an object of the hostility of reasonable beings. 
He had not been an enemy; he was not now a 
friend. But he had been an annoyance ; and he 
would now be a help. 

But though the heads of the Mountain pardoned 
this man, and admitted him into partnership with 
themselves, it was not without exacting pledges 
such as made it impossible for him, false and fickle 
as he was, ever again to find admission into the 
ranks which he had deserted. That was truly a 
terrible sacrament by which they admitted the 
apostate into their communion. They demanded 
of him that he should himself take the most promi- 
nent part in murdering his old friends. To refuse 
was as much as his life was worth. But what is 
hfe worth when it is only one long agony of re- 
morse and shame* These, however, are feelings 
of which it is idle to talk, when we are consider- 
ing the conduct of such a man as Barére. He 
undertook the task, mounted the tribune, and told 
the Convention that the time was come for taking 
the stern attitude of justice, and for striking at all 
conspirators without distinction. He then moved 
that Buzot, Barbaroux, Pétion, and thirteen other 
deputies, should be placed out of the pale of the 
law, or, in other words, beheaded without a trial ; 
and that Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, and six 
others, should be impeached. The motion was 
carried without debate. 

We have already seen with what effrontery 
Barére has denied, in these Memoirs, that he took 
any part against the Girondists. This denial, we 
think, was the only thing wanting to make his 
infamy complete. The most impudent of all lies 
was a fit companion for the foulest of all murders. 

Barére, however, had not yet earned his pardon, 
The Jacobin party contained one gang which, evea 
in that party, was pre€minent in every mean and 
every savage vice, a gang so low-minded and so 
inhuman, that, compared with them, Robespierre 
might be called magnanimous and merciful. Of 
these wretches Hébert was perhaps the best repre- 
sentative. His favorite amusement was to torment 
and insult the miserable remains of that great 
family which, having ruled France during eight 
hundred years, had now become an object of pity 
to the humblest artisan or peasant. The influence 
of this man, and of men like him, induced the 
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Marie Antoinette should be sent to the scaffold. 
Barére was again summoned to his duty. Only 
four days after he had proposed the decrees against 
the Girondist deputies he again mounted the tri- 
bune, in order to move that the queen should be 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. He 
was improving fast in the society of his new allies. 
When he asked for the heads of Vergniaud and 
Pétion, he had spoken like a man who had some 
slight sense of his own guilt and degradation ; he 
had said little, and that little had not been violent. 
The office of expatiating on the guilt of his old 
friends he had left to St. Just. Very different 
was Barére’s second appearance in the character 
of an accuser. He now cried out for blood in the 
eager tones of the true and burning thirst, and 
raved against the Austrian woman with the viru- 
lence natural to a coward who finds himself at 
liberty to outrage that which he has feared and 
envied. We have already exposed the shameless 
mendacity with which, in these Memoirs, he at- 
tempts to throw the blame of his own guilt on the 
guiltless. 

On the day on which the fallen queen was 
dragged, already more than half dead, to her 
doom, Barére regaled Robespierre and some other 
Jacobins at a tavern. Robespierre’s acceptance of 
the invitation caused some surprise to those who 
knew how long and how bitterly it was his nature 
to hate. ‘ Robespierre of the party !’’ muttered 
St. Just. ‘‘ Barére is the only man whom Ro- 
bespierre has forgiven.’”” We have an account 
of this singular repast from one of the guests. 
Robespierre condemned the senseless brutality 
with which Hébert had conducted the proceedings 
against the Austrian woman, and, in talking on 
that subject, became so much excited that he 
broke his plate in the violence of his gesticulation. 
Barére exclaimed that the guillotine had cut a 
diplomatic knot which it might have been difficult 
to untie. In the intervals between the Beaune 
and the Champagne, between the ragout of thrush- 
es and the partridge with trufles, he fervently 
preached his new political creed. ‘The vessel 
of the revolution,”’ he said, “* can float into port 
only on waves of blood. We must begin with the 
members of the National Assembly and of the 
Legislative Assembly. That rubbish must be 


we away.”’ 

AS he talked at table he talked in the Conven- 
tion. His peculiar style of oratory was now 
formed. Jt was not altogether without ingenuity 
and liveliness. But, in any other age or country, 
it would have been thought unfit for the delibera- 
tions of a grave assembly, and still more unfit for 
state papers. It might, perhaps, succeed at a 
meeting of a Protestant Association in Exeter 
Hall, at a Repeal dinner in Ireland, after men had 
well drunk, or in an American oration on the 
fourth of July. No legislative body would now 
endure it. But in France, during the reign of the 
Convention, the old laws of composition were held 
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in as much contempt as the old government or the 
old creed. Correct and noble diction belonged, 
like the etiquette of Versailles and the solemnities 
of Notre Dame, to an age which had passed away. 
Just as a swarm of ephemeral constitutions, demo- 
cratic, directorial, and consular, sprang from the 
decay of the ancient monarchy ; just as a swarm 
of new superstitions, the worship of the Goddess 
of Reason, and the fooleries of the Theo-philan- 
thropists, sprang from the decay of the ancient 
church; even so, out of the decay of the ancient 
French eloquence, sprang new fashions of elo- 
quence, ior the understanding of which new gram- 
mars and dictionaries were necessary. ‘The same 
innovating spirit which altered the common phrases 
of salutation, which turned hundreds of Johns and 
Peters into Scevolas and Aristogitons, and which 
expelled Sunday and Monday, January and Febru- 
ary, Lady-day and Christmas, from the calendar, 
in order to substitute Decadi and Primidi, Nivose 
and Pluviose, Feasts of Opinion and Feasts of the 
Supreme Being, changed all the forms of officia] 
correspondence. For the calm, guarded, and 
sternly courteous language which governments 
had long been accustomed to employ, were substi- 
tuted puns, interjections, Ossianic rants, rhetoric 
worthy only of a schoolboy, seurrility worthy only 
of a fishwite. Of the phraseology which was now 
thought to be peculiarly well suited to a report or 
a manifesto, Barére had a greater command than 
any man of his time; and, during the short and 
sharp paroxysm of the revolutionary delirium, 
passed for a great orator. When the fit was over, 
he was considered as what he really was, a man 
of quick apprehension and fluent elocution, with 
no originality, with little information, and with a 
taste as bad as his heart. His reports were popu- 
larly called Carmagnoles. A few months ago, we 
should have had some difficulty in conveying to an 
English reader an exact notion of the state papers 
to which this appellation was given. Fortunately 
a noble and distinguished person, whom her majes- 
ty’s ministers have thought qualified to fill the 
most important post in the empire, has made our 
task easy. Whoever has read Lord Ellenbor- 
ough’s proclamations is able to form a comple idea 
of a Carmagnole. 

The effect which Barére’s discourses at one 
time produced is not to be wholly attributed to the 
perversion of the national taste. The occasions 
on which he rose were frequently such as would 
have secured to the worst speaker a favorable 
hearing. When any military advantage had been 
gained, he was generally deputed by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to announce the good 
news. The hall resounded with applause as he 
mounted the tribune, holding the despatches in his 
hand. Deputies and strangers listened with de- 
light while he told them that victory was the order 
of the day; that the guineas of Pitt had been 
vainly lavished to hire machines six feet high, 
carrying guns; that the flight of the English 
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leopard deserved to be celebrated by Tyrteus; 
and that the saltpetre dug out of the cellars of 
Paris had been turned into thunder, which would 
crush the Titan brethren, George and Francis. 

Meanwhile, the trial of the accused Girondists, 
who were under arrest at Paris, came on. They 
flattered themselves with a vain hope of escape. 
They placed some reliance on their innocence, and 
some reliance on their eloquence. They thought 
that shame would suffice to restrain any man, 
however violent and cruel, from publicly commit- 
ting the flagrant iniquity of condemning them to 
death. The Revolutionary Tribunal was new to 
its functions. No member of the Convention had 
yet been executed; and it was probable that the 
boldest Jacobin would shrink from being the first 
to violate the sanctity which was supposed to 
belong to the representatives of the people. 

The proceedings lasted some days. Gensonné 
and Brissot defended themselves with great ability 
and presence of mind against the vile Hébert 
and Chaumette, who appeared as accusers. The 
eloquent voice of Vergniaud was heard for the 
last time. He pleaded his own cause, and that 
of his friends, with such force of reason and 
elevation of sentiment that a murmur of pity and 
admiration rose from the audience. Nay, the court 
itself, not yet accustomed to riot in daily carnage, 
showed signs of emotion. The sitting was ad- 
journed, and a rumor went forth that there would 
be an acquittal. The Jacobins met, breathing 
vengeance. Robespierre undertook to be their 
organ. He rose on the following day in the Con- 
vention, and proposed a decree of such atrocity, 
that even among the acts of that year it can hardly 
be paralleled. By this decree the tribunal was 
empowered to cut short the defence of the prison- 
ers, to pronounce the case clear, and to pass imme- 
diate judgment. One deputy made a faint oppo- 
sition. Barére instantly sprang up to support 
Robespierre—Barére, the federalist; Barére, the 
author of that Commission of Twelve which was 
among the chief causes of the hatred borne by 
Paris to the Girondists; Barére, who in these 
Memoirs denies that he ever took any part against 
the Girondists ; Barére, who has the effrontery to 
declare that he greatly loved and esteemed Verg- 
niaud. The decree was passed; and the tribunal, 
without suffering the prisoners to conclude what 
they had to say, pronounced them guilty. 

The following day was the saddest in the sad 
history of the Revolution. The sufferers were so 
innocent, so brave, so eloquent, so accomplished, 
so young. Some of them were graceful and hand- 
some youths of six or seven and twenty. Verg- 
niaud and Gensonné were little more than thirty. 
They had been only a few months engaged in 
public affairs. In a few months the fame of their 
genius had filled Europe ; and they were to die for 
no crime but this, that they had wished to combine 
order, justice, and mercy with freedom. Their 
great fault was want of courage. We mean want 
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of political courage—of that courage which is 
proof to clamor and obloquy, and which meets 
great emergencies by daring and decisive mea- 
sures. Alas! they had but too good an opportu- 
nity of proving, that they did not want courage to 
endure with manly cheerfulness the worst that 
could be inflicted by such tyrants as St. Just, and 
such slaves as Barére. 

They were not the only victims of the noble 
cause. Madame Rowland followed them to the 
scaffold with a spirit as heroic as their own. Her 
husband was in a safe hiding-place, but could not 
bear to survive her. His body was found on the 
high-road, near Rouen. He had fallen on his 
sword. Condorcet swallowed opium. At Bor- 
deaux, the steel fell on the necks of the bold and 
quick-witted Guadet, and of Barbaroux, the chief 
of those enthusiasts from the Rhone whose valor, 
in the great crisis of the tenth of August, had 
turned back the tide of battle from the Louvre to 
the Tuileries. In a field near the Garonne was 
found all that the wolves had left of Pétion, once 
honored, greatly indeed beyond his deserts, as the 
model of republican virtue. We are far from re- 
garding even the best of the Girondists with un- 
mixed admiration ; but history owes to them this 
honorable testimony, that, being free to choose 
whether they would be oppressors or victims, they 
deliberately and firmly resolved rather to suffer 
injustice than to inflict it. 

And‘now began that strange period known by 
the name of the Reign of Terror. The Jacobins 
had prevailed. ‘This was their hour, and the pow- 
er of darkness. The Convention was subjugated, 
and reduced to profound silence on the highest 
questions of state. ‘The sovereignty passed to the 
Committee of Public Safety. To the edicts framed 
by that Committee, the representative assembly 
did not venture to offer even the species of opposi- 
tion which the ancient Parliament had frequently 
offered to the mandates of the ancient kings. Six 
persons held the chief power in the small cabinet 
which now domineered over France—Robespierre, 
St. Just, Couthon, Collot, Billaud, and Barére. 

To some of these men, and of those who adher- 
ed to them, it is due to say, that the fanaticism 
which had emancipated them from the restraints 
of justice and compassion, had emancipated them 
also from the dominion of vulgar cupidity and of 
vulgar fear; that, while hardly knowing w to 
find an assignat of a few francs to pay for a dinner, 
they expended with strict integrity the immense 
revenue which they collected by every art of ra- 
pine ; and that they were ready, in support of their 
cause, to mount the scaffold with as much indiffer- 
ence as they showed when they signed the death- 
warrants of aristocrats and priests. But no great 
party can be composed of such materials as these. 
It is the inevitable law, that such zealots as we 
have described shall collect around them a multi- 
tude of slaves, of cowards, and of libertines, whose 
savage tempers and licentious appetites, withheld 
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only by the dread of law and magistracy from the 
worst excesses, are called into full activity by the 
hope of impunity. A faction which, from what- 
ever motive, relaxes the great laws of morality, is 
certain to be joined by the most immoral part of 
the community. This has been repeatedly proved 
in religious wars. The war of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the Albigensian war, the Huguenot war, the 
Thirty Years’ war, all originated in pious zeal. 
That zeal inflamed the champions of the church to 
such a point, that they regarded all generosity to 
the vanquished as a sinful weakness. The infidel, 
the heretic, was to be run down like a mad dog. 
No outrage committed by the Catholic warrior on 
the miscreant enemy could deserve punishment. 
As soon as it was known that boundless license 
was thus given to barbarity and dissoluteness, 
thousands of wretches who cared nothing for the 
sacred cause, but who were eager to be exempted 
from the police of peaceful cities, and the disci- 
pline of well-governed camps, flocked to the stand- 
ard of the faith. The men who had set up that 
standard were sincere, chaste, regardless of lucre, 
and perhaps, where only themselves were con- 
cerned not unforgiving; but round that standard 
were assembled such gangs of rogues, ravishers, 
plunderers, and ferocious bravoes, as were scarcely 
ever found under the flag of any state engaged in 
a mere temporal quarrel. In a very similar way 
was the Jacobin party composed. There was a 
small nucleus of enthusiasts; round that nucleus 
was gathered a vast mass of ignoble depravity ; and 
in all that mass, there was nothing so depraved 
and so ignoble as Barére. 

Then came those days, when the most barbarous 
of all codes was administered by the most barbar- 
ous of all tribunals; when no man could greet his 
neighbors, or say his prayers, or dress his hair, 
without danger of committing a capital crime ; 
when spies lurked in every corner ; when the guil- 
lotine was long and hard at work every morning ; 
when the jails were filled as close as the hold of a 
slave-ship; when the gutters ran foaming with 
blood into the Seine; when it was death to be 
great-niece of a captain of the royal guards, or 
half-brother of a doctor of the Sorbonne, to ex- 
press 2 doubt whether assignats would not fall, to 
hint that the English had been victorious in the 
action of the First of June, to have a copy of one 
of Burke’s pamphlets locked up in a desk, to 
laugh at a Jacobin for taking the name of Cassius 
or Timoleon, or to call the Fifth Sans-culottide by 
its old superstitious name of St. Matthew’s-Day. 
While the daily waggon-loads of victims were car- 
ried to their doom through the streets of Paris, the 
Proconsuls whom the sovereign Committee had 
sent forth to the departments, revelled in an ex- 
travagance of cruelty unknown even in the capital. 
The knife of the deadly machine rose and fell too 
slow for their work of slaughter. Long rows of 
captives were mowed down with grape-shot. Holes 


were made in the bottom of crowded barges. Ly- , 
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ons was turned into a desert. At Arras even the 
cruel mercy of a speedy death was denied to the 
prisoners. All down the Loire, from Saumur to 
the sea, great flocks of crows and kites feasted on 
naked corpses, twined together in hideous embra- 
ces No mercy was shown to sex or age. The 
number of young lads and of girls of seventeen who 
were murdered by that execrable government, is to 
be reckoned by hundreds. Babies torn from the 
breast were tossed from pike to pike along the 
Jacobin ranks. One champion of liberty had his 
pockets well stuffed with ears. Another swag- 
gered about with the finger of a little child in his 
hat. A few months had sufficed to degrade France 
below the level of New Zealand. 

It is absurd to say, that any amount of public 
danger can justify a system like this. we do not 
say on Christian principles, we do not say on the 
principles of a high morality, but even on princi- 
ples of Machiavelian policy. It is true that great 
emergencies call for activity and vigilance ; it is 
true that they justify severity which, in ordinary 
times, would deserve the name of cruelty. But 
indiscriminate severity can never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be useful. It is plain that the whole 
efficacy of punishment depends on the care with 
which the guilty are distinguished. Punishment 
which strikes the guilty and the innocent promis- 
cuously operates merely like a pestilence or a great 
convulsion of nature, and has no more tendency to 
prevent offences, than the cholera, or an earth- 
quake like that of Lisbon, would have. The ener- 
gy for which the Jacobin administration is praised 
was merely the energy of the Malay who maddens 
himself with opium, draws his knife, and runs 
a-muck through the streets, slashing right and left 


at friends and foes. Such has never been the en- 


ergy of truly great rulers; of Elizabeth, for exam- 
ple, of Oliver, or of Frederick. ‘They were not, in- 
deed, scrupulous. But had they been less scrupu- 
lous than they were, the strength and amplitude 
of their minds would have preserved them from 
crimes such as those which the small men of the 
Committee of Public Safety took for daring strokes 
of policy. ‘The great Queen who so long held her 
own against foreign and domestic enemies, against 
temporal and spiritual arms; the great Protector 
who governed with more than regal power, in de- 
spite both of royalists and republicans; the great 
King, who, with a beaten army and an exhausted 
treasury, defended his little dominions to the last 
against the united efforts of Russia, Austria, and 
France ; with what scorn would they have heard 
that it was impossible for them to strike a salutary 
terror into the disaffected, without sending school- 
boys and school-girls to death by cart-loads and 
boat-loads ! 

The popular notion is, we believe, that the lead- 
ing Terrorists were wicked men, but, at the same 
time, great men. We can see nothing great about 





them but their wickedness. That their policy was 
daringly original is a vulgar error. ‘Their policy 
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is as old as the oldest accounts which we have of 
human misgovernment. It seemed new in France, 
and in the eighteenth century, only because it had 
been long disused, for excellent reasons, by the 
enlightened part of mankind. But it has always 
prevailed, and still prevails, in savage and balf 
savage nations, and is the chief cause which pre- 
vents such nations from making advances towards 
civilization. Thousands of deys, of beys, of pa- 
chas, of rajahs, of nabobs, have shown themselves 
as great masters of statecraft as the members of 
the Committee of Public Safety. Djezzar, we 
imagine, was superior to any of them in their own 
line. In fact, there is not a petty tyrant in Asia 
or Africa so dull or so unlearned as not to be fully 
qualified for the business of Jacobin police and 
Jacobin finance. To behead people by scores with- 
out caring whether they are guilty or innocent ; to 
wring money out of the rich by the help of jailers 
and executioners ; to reb the public creditor, and 
to put him to death if he remonstrates; to take 
loaves by force out of the bakers’ shops ; to clothe 
and mount soldiers by seizing on one man’s wool 
and linen, and on another man’s herses and saddles, 
without compensation, is of all modes of governing 
the simplest and most obvious. Of its morality we 
at present say nothing. But surely it requires no 
capacity beyond that of a barbarian ora child. By 
means like those which we have described, the 
Committee of Public Safety undoubtedly succeeded, 
for a short time, in enforcing profound submis- 
sion, and in raising immense funds. But to en- 
force submission by butchery, and to raise funds 
by spoliation, is not statesmanship. The real states- 
man is he who, in troubled times, keeps down the 
turbulent without unnecessarily harassing the 
well-affected ; and who, when great pecuniary re- 
sources are needed, provides for the public exigen- 
cies without violating the security of property, and 
drying up the sources of future prosperity. Such 
a statesman, we are confident, might, in 1793, 
have preserved the independence of France, with- 
out shedding a drop of innocent blood, without 
plundering a single warehouse. Unhappily, the 
Republic was subject to men who were mere 
demagogues, and in no sense statesmen. They 
could declaim ataclub. They could lead a rab- 
ble to mischief. But they had no skill to conduct 
the affairs of an empire. The want of skill they 
supplied for a time by atrocity and blind violence. 
For legislative ability, fiscal ability, military abili- 
ty, diplomatic ability, they had one substitute, the 
guillotine. Indeed their exceeding ignorance, and 
the barrenness of their invention, are the best ex- 
cuse for their murders and robberies. We really 
believe that they would not have cut so many 
throats, and picked so many pockets, if they had 
known how to govern in any other way. 

That, under their administration, the war against 
the European Coalition was successfully con- 
ducted, is true. But that war had been success- 
fully conducted before their elevation, and con- 
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tinued to be successfully conducted after their fall. 
Terror was not the order of the day when Brussels 
opened its gates to Dumourier. Terror had ceased 
te be the order of the day when Piedmont and 
Lombardy were conquered by Bonaparte. The 
truth is, that France was saved, not by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, but by the energy, patriot- 
ism, and valor of the French people. Those high 
qualities were victorious in spite of the incapacity 
of rulers whose administration was a tissue, not 
merely of crimes, but of blunders. 

We have not time to tell how the leaders of the 
savage faction at length began to avenge mankind 
on each other; how the craven Hébert was drag- 
ged wailing and trembling to his doom ; how the 
nobler Danton, moved by a late repentance, strove 
in vain to repair the evil which he had wrought, 
and half redeemed the great crime of September, 
by manfully encountering death in the cause of 
mercy. 

Our business is with Barére. In all those things 
he was not only consenting, but eagerly and joy- 
ously forward. Not merely was he one of the 
guilty administration. He was the man to whoin 
was especially assigned the office of proposing and 
defending outrages on justice and humanity, and 
of furnishing to atrocious schemes an appropriate 
garb of atrocious rodomontade. Barére first pro- 
claimed from the tribune of the Convention, that 
terror must be the order of the day. It was by 
Barére that the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris 
was provided with the aid of a public accuser 
worthy of such a court, the infamous Fouquier 
Tinville. It was Barére who, when one of the old 
members of the National Assembly had been ab- 
solved by the Revolutionary Tribunal, gave orders 
that a fresh jury should be summoned. ‘‘ Acquit 
one of the National Assembly !’’ he cried. ‘The 
tribunal is turning against the Revolution.”’ It is 
unnecessary to say that the prisoner’s head was 
soon in the basket. It was Barére who moved 
that the city of Lyons should be destroyed. ‘* Let 
the plough,’ he cried from the tribune, ‘ pass 
over her. Let her name cease to exist. ‘The 
rebels are conquered ; but are they all extermin- 
ated’! No weakness. No mercy. Let every 
one be smitten. Two words will suffice to tell 
the whole. Lyons made war on liberty ; Lyons 
is no more.’?’ When Toulon was taken Barcre 
came forward to announce the event. ‘* The con- 
quest,”’ said the apostate Brissotine, *‘ won by the 
Mountain over the Brissotines, must be commemo- 
rated by a mark set on the place where Toulon 
once stood. The national thunder must crush the 
house of every trader in the town.’’ When 
Camille Desmoulins, long distinguished among the 
republicans by zeal and ability, dared to raise his 
eloquent voice against the Reign of Terror, and to 
point out the close analogy between the govern- 
ment which then oppressed France and the gov- 
ernment of the worst of the Cesars, Barére rose 
to complain of the weak compassion which tried to 
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revive the hopes of the aristocracy. ‘‘ Whoever,’’| the veneration of ages, and scattered on the wind 


he said, ‘‘ is nobly born, is a man to be suspected. 
Every priest, every frequenter of the old court, 
every lawyer, every banker, is a man to be sus- 
pected. Every person who grumbles at the course 
which the Revolution takes, is a man to be sus- 
pected. There are whole castes already tried and 
condemned. There are callings which carry their 
doom with them. There are relations of blood 
which the law regards with an evil eye. Repub- 
licans of France !’’ yelled the renegade Girondist, 
the old enemy of the Mountain—‘‘ Republicans of 
France! the Brissotines led you by gentle means 
to slavery. The Mountain leads you by strong 
measures to freedom. Oh! who can count the 
evils which a false compassion may produce?’ 
When the friends of Danton mustered courage to 
express a wish that the Convention would at least 
hear him, in his own defence, before it sent him to 
certain death, the voice of Barére was the loudest 
in opposition to their prayer. When the crimes 
of Lebon, one of the worst, if not the very worst, 
of the vicegerents of the Committee of Public 
Safety, had so maddened the people of the Depart- 
ment of the North, that they resorted to the des- 
perate expedient of imploring the protection of the 
Convention, Barére pleaded the cause of the 
accused tyrant, and threatened the petitioners with 
the utmost vengeance of the government. ‘‘ These 
charges,’’ he said, ‘‘ have been suggested by wily 
aristocrats,, The man who crushes the enemies 
of the people, though he may be hurried by his 
zeal into some excesses, can never be a proper 
object of censure. The proceedings of Lebon 
may have been a little harsh as to form ’’ One of 
the small irregularities thus gently censured was 
this: Lebon kept a wretched man a quarter of an 
hour under the knife of the guillotine, in order to 
torment him, by reading to him, before he was 
dispatched, a letter, the contents of which were 
supposed to be such as would aggravate even the 
bitterness of death. ‘‘ But what,’’ proceeded 
Barére, ‘‘ is not permitted to the hatred of a re- 
publican against aristocracy! How many gene- 
rous sentiments atone for what may perhaps seem 
acrimonious in the prosecution of public enemies! 
Revolutionary measures are always to be spoken 
of with respect. Liberty is a virgin whose veil it 
is not lawful to lift.’’ 

After this, it would be idle to dwell on facts 
which would indeed, of themselves, suffice to ren- 
der a name infamous, but which make no percep- 
tible addition to the great infamy of Barére. It 
would be idle, for example, to relate how he, a 
man of letters, a member of an Academy of In- 
scriptions, was foremost in that war against learn- 
ing, art, and history, which disgraced the Jacobin 
government ; how he recommended a general con- 
flagration of libraries ; how he proclaimed that all 
records of events anterior to the Revolution ought 
to be destroyed ; how he laid waste the abbey of 
St. Denis, pulled down monuments consecrated by 





the dust of ancient kings. He was, in truth, sel- 
dom so well employed as when he turned for a 
moment from making war on the living to make 
war on the dead. 

Equally idle would it be to dilate on his sensual 
excesses. That in Barére, as in the whole breed 
of Neros, Caligulas, and Domitians, whom he re- 
sembled, voluptuousness was mingled with cruelty ; 
that he withdrew, twice in every decade, from the 
work of blood to the smiling gardens of Clichy, 
and there forgot public cares in the madness of 
wine, and in the arms of courtesans, has often 
been repeated. M. Hippolyte Carnot does not 
altogether deny the truth of these stories, but 
justly observes that Barére’s dissipation was not 
carried to such a point as to interfere with his in- 
dustry. Nothing can be more true. Barére was 
by no means so much addicted to debauchery as to 
neglect the work of murder. It was his boast 
that, even during his hours of recreation, he cut 
out work for the Revolutionary Tribunal. To 
those who expressed a fear that his exertions 
would hurt his health, he gaily answered that he 
was less busy than they thought. ‘The guillo- 
tine,’’ he said, ‘*‘ does all ; the guillotine governs.”’ 
For ourselves, we are much more disposed to look 
indulgently on the pleasures which he allowed to 
himself, than on the pain which he inflicted on his 
neighbors. 


“ Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora sevitie, claras quibus abstulit urbi 
Iustresque animas, impune ac vindice nullo.”’ 


An immoderate appetite for sensual gratifications 
is undoubtedly a blemish on the fame of Henry 
the Fourth, of Lord Somers, of Mr. Fox. But 
the vices of honest men are the virtues of Barére. 

And now Barére had become a really cruel man. 
It was from mere pusillanimity that he had per- 
petrated his first great crimes. But the whole 
history of our race proves that the taste for the 
misery of others is a taste which minds not natur- 
ally ferocious may too easily acquire, and which, 
when once acquired, is as strong as any of the pro- 
pensities with which we are born. <A very few 
months had sufficed to bring this man iato a state 
of mind in which images of despair, wailing, and 
death, had an exhilarating effect on him, and in- 
spired him as wine and love inspire men of free 
and joyous natures. The cart creaking under its 
daily freight of victims, ancient men, and lads, and 
fair young girls—the binding of the hands, the 
thrusting of the head out of the little national sash- 
window, the crash of the axe, the pool of blood 
beneath the scaffold, the heads rolling by scores in 
the panier—these things were to him what Lalage 
and a cask of Falernian were to Horace, what 
Rosette and a bottle of iced champagne are to De 
Béranger. As soon as he began to speak of 


slaughter, his heart seemed to be enlarged, and 
his fancy to become unusually fertile of conceits 
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and gasconades. Robespierre, St. Just, and Bil- 
laud, whose barbarity was the effect of earnest and 
gloomy hatred, were, in his view, men who made 
a toil of a pleasure. Cruelty was no such melan- 
choly business, to be gone about with an austere 
brow and a whining tone : it was a recreation, fitly 
accompanied by singing and laughing. In truth, 
Robespierre and Barére might be well compared 
to the two renowned hangmen of Louis the Elev- 
enth. They were alike insensible of pity, alike 
bent on havoc. But, while they murdered, one 
of them frowned and canted, the other grinned and 
joked. For our own part, we prefer Jean qui 
pleure to Jean qui rit. 

In the midst of the funereal gloom which over- 
hung Paris, a gaiety stranger and more ghastly 
than the horrors of the prison and the scaffold dis- 
tinguished the dwelling of Barére. Every morn- 
ing a crowd of suitors assembled to implore his 
protection. He came forth in his rich dressing- 
gown, went round the antechamber, dispensed 
smiles and promises among the obsequious crowd, 
addressed himself with peculiar animation to every 
handsome woman who appeared in the circle, and 
complimented her in the florid style of Gascony on 
the bloom of her cheeks and the lustre of her eyes. 
When he had enjoyed the fear and anxiety of his 
suppliants he dismissed them, and flung all their 
memorials unread into the fire. This was the best 
way, he conceived, to prevent arrears of business 
from accumulating. Here he was only an imi- 
tator. Cardinal Dubois had been in the habit of 
clearing his table of papers in the same way. 
Nor was this the only point in which we could 
point out a resemblance between the worst states- 
man of the monarchy and the worst statesman of 
the republic. 

Of Barére’s peculiar vein of pleasantry a notion 
may be formed from an anecdote which one of his 
intimate associates, a juror of the revolutionary 
tribunal, has related. A courtesan, who bore a 
conspicuous part in the orgies ef Clichy, implored 
Barére to use his power against a head-dress 
which did not suit her style of face, and which a 
rival beauty was trying to bring into fashion. One 
of the magistrates of the capital was summoned, 
and received the necessary orders. Aristocracy, 
Barére said, was again rearing its front. These 
new wigs were counter-revolutionary. He had 
reason to know that they were made out of the 
long fair hair of handsome aristocrats who had died 
by the national chopper. Every lady who adorned 
herself with the relics of criminals might justly be 
suspected of incivism. This ridiculous lie imposed 
on the authorities of Paris. Female citizens were 
solemnly warned against the obnoxious ringlets, 
and were left to choose between their head-dresses 
and their heads. Barére’s delight at the success 
of this facetious fiction was quite extravagant ; he 
could not tell the story without going into such 
convulsions of laughter as made his hearers hope 
that he was about to choke. There was some- 
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thing peculiarly tickling and exhilarating to his 
mind in this grotesque combination of the frivolous 
with the horrible, of false locks and curling-irons 
with spouting arteries and reeking hatchets. 

But though Barére succeeded in earning the 
honorable nicknames of the Witling of Terror, and 
the Anacreon of the Guillotine, there was one 
place where it was long remembered to his disad- 
vantage, that he had, for a time, talked the lan- 
guage of humanity and moderation. That place 
was the Jacobin Club. Even after he had borne 
the chief part in the massacre of the Girondists, in 
the murder of the queen, in the destruction of 
Lyons, he durst not show himself within that 
sacred precinct. At one meeting of the society, a 
member complained that the committee to which 
the supreme direction of affairs was entrusted, 
after all the changes which had been made, still 
contained one man who was not trustworthy. 
Robespierre, whose influence over the Jacobins 
was boundless, undertook the defence of his col- 
league, owned there was some ground for what 
had been said, but spoke highly of Barére’s indus- 
try and aptitude for business. This seasonable 
interposition silenced the accuser ; but it was long 
before the neophyte could venture to appear at the 
elub. 

At length a masterpiece of wickedness, unique, 
we think, even among Barére’s great achieve- 
ments, obtained his full pardon even from that 
rigid conclave. The insupportable tyranny of the 
Committee of Public Safety had at length brought 
the minds of men, and even of women, into a fierce 
and hard temper, which defied or welcomed death. 
The life which might be any morning taken away, 
in consequence of the whisper of a private enemy, 
seemed of little value. It was something to die 
after smiting one of the oppressors ; it was some- 
thing to bequeath to the surviving tyrants a terror 
not inferior to that which they had themselves 
inspired. Human nature, hunted and worried to 
the utmost, now turned furiously to bay. Fou- 
quier Tinville was afraid to walk the streets; a 
pistol was snapped at Collot D’Herbois ; a young 
girl, animated apparently by the spirit of Charlotte 
Corday, attempted to obtain an interview with 
Robespierre. Suspicions arose ; she was search- 
ed; and two knives were found about her. She 
was questioned, and spoke of the Jacobin domina- 
tion with resolute scorn and aversion. It is un- 
necessary to say that she was sent to the guillo- 
tine. Barére declared from the tribune that the 
cause of these attempts was evident. Pitt and his 
guineas had done the whole. The English Gov- 
ernment had organized a vast system of murder, 
had armed the hand of Charlotte Corday, and had 
now, by similar means, attacked two of the most 
eminent friends of liberty in France. It is need- 
less to say, that these imputations were not only 
false, but destitute of all show of truth. Nay, 
they were demonstrably absurd ; for the assassins 
to whom Barére referred rushed on certain death, 
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a sure proof that they were not hirelings. The 
whole wealth of England would not have bribed 
any sane person to do what Charlotte Corday did. 
But when we consider her as an enthusiast, her 
conduct is perfectly natural. Even those French 
writers who are childish enough to believe that the 
English Government contrived the infernal ma- 
chine, and strangled the Emperor Paul, have fully 
acquitted Mr. Pitt of all share in the death of 
Marat and in the attempt on Robespierre. Yet on 
calumnies so futile as those which we have men- 
tioned, did Barére ground a motion at which all 
Christendom stood aghast. He proposed a decree 
that no quarter should be given to any English or 
Hanoverian soldier.* His Carmagnole was wor- 
thy of the proposition with which it concluded. 
‘**'That one Englishman should be spared, that for 
the slaves of George, for the human machines of 
York, the vocabulary of our armies should con- 
tain such a word as generosity, this is what the 
National Convention cannot endure. War to the 
death against every English soldier. If last year, 
at Dunkirk, quarter had been refused to them 
when they asked it on their knees, if our troops 
had exterminated them all, instead of suffering 
them to infest our fortresses by their presence, the 
laglish Government would not have renewed its 
attack on our frontiers this year. It is only the 
dead man who never comes back. What is this 
moral pestilence which has introduced into our 
armies false ideas of humanity? That the Eng- 
lish were to be trgated with indulgence was the 
philanthropic notion of the Brissotines ; it was the 
patriotic practice of Dumourier. But humanity 
consists in exterminating our enemies. No mercy 
to the execrable Englishman. Such are the senti- 
ments of the true Frenchman ; for he knows that 
he belongs to a nation revolutionary as nature, 
powerful as freedom, ardent as the saltpetre which 
she has just torn from the entrails of the earth. 
Soldiers of liberty, when victory places English- 
men at your mercy, strike! None of them must 
return to the servile soil of Great Britain ; none 
must pollute the free soil of France.” 

The convention, thoroughly tamed and silenced, 
acquiesced in Barére’s motion without debate. 


* M. Hippolyte Carnot does his best to excuse this 
decree. His abuse of England is merely laughable. 
England has managed to deal with enemies of a very dif- 
ferent sort from either himself or his hero. One dis. 
graceful blunder, however, we think it right to notice. 

M. Hippolyte Carnot asserts that a motion similar to 
that of Barére was made in the English Parliament by 
the late Lord Fitzwilliam, This assertion is false. We 
defy M. Hippolyte Carnot to state the date and terms of 
the motion of which he speaks. We do not accuse him 
vf intentional misrepresentation; but we confidently 
uccuse him of extreme ignorance and temerity. Our 
readers will be amused to learn on what authority he has 
ventured to publish such a fable. He quotes, not the 
Journals of the Lords, not the Parliamentary Debates ; 
but a ranting message of the Executive Directory to the 
live Hundred, a message, too, the whole meaning of 
which he has utterly misunderstood. 
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And now at last the doors of the Jacobin Club 
were thrown open to the disciple who had sur- 
passed his masters. He was admitted a member 
by acclamation, and was soon selected to preside. 

For a time he was not without hope that his 
decree would be carried into full effect. Intelli- 
gence arrived from the seat of war of a sharp con- 
test between some French and English troops, !n 
which the republicans had the advantage, and in 
which no prisoners had been made. Such things 
happen occasionally in all wars. Barére, how- 
ever, attributed the ferocity of this combat to his 
darling decree, and entertained the Convention 
with another Carmagnole. 

‘The Republicans,” he said, ‘‘ saw a division 
in red uniform ata distance. The red-coats are 
attacked with the bayonet. Not one of them 
escapes the blows of the republicans. All the 
red-coats have been killed. No mercy, no indul- 
gence, has been shown towards the villains. Not 
an Englishman whom the Republicans could reach: 
is now living. How many prisoners should you 
guess that we have made! One single prisoner is 
the result of this great day.”’ 

And now this bad man’s craving for blood had 
become insatiable. The more he quaffed, the more 
he thirsted. He had begun with the English; 
but soon he came down with a proposition for new 
massacres. ‘‘ All the troops,” he said, ‘* of the 
coalesced tyrants in garrison at Condé, Valencien- 
nes, Le Quesnoy, and Landrecies, ought to be put 
to the sword unless they surrender at discretion in 
twenty-four hours. The English, of course, will 
be admitted to no capitulation whatever. With the 
English we have no treaty but death. As to the 
rest, surrender at discretion in twenty-four hours, 
or death, these are our conditions. If the slaves 
resist, let them feel the edge of the sword.’’ And 
then he waxed facetious. ‘‘On these terms the 
Republic is willing to give them a lesson in the art 
of war.’’ At that jest, some hearers, werthy of 
such a speaker, set upa laugh. Then he became 
serious again. ‘‘ Let the enemy perish,’’ he 
cried; ‘‘1 have already said it from this tribune. 
It is only the dead man who never comes back. 
Kings will not conspire against us in the grave. 
Armies will not fight against us when they are 
annihilated. Let our war with them be a war of 
extermination. What pity is due to slaves whom 
the Emperor leads to war under the cane ; whom 
the king of Prussia beats to the shambles with the 
flat of the sword ; and whom the Duke of York 
makes drunk with rum and’ gin’’’ And at the 
tum and gin the Mountain and the galleries 
laughed again. 

If Barére had been able to effect his purpose, it 
is difficult to estimate the extent of the calamity 
which he would have brought on the human race. 
No government, however averse to cruelty, could, 
in justice to its own subjects, have given quarter 
to enemies who gave none. Retaliation would 
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have been, not-merely justifiable but a sacred duty. 
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It would have been necessary for Howe and Nel-| Fouquier Tinville with charges of incivism against 


son to make every French sailor whom they took 
walk the plank. England has no peculiar reason 
to dread the introduction of such a system. On 
the contrary, the operation of Barére’s new law of 
war would have been more unfavorable to his 
countrymen than to ours ; for we believe that, from 
the beginning to the end of the war, there never 
was a time at which the number of French prison- 
ers in England was not greater than the number 
of English prisoners in France ; and so, we appre- 
hend, it will be in all wars while England retains 
her maritime superiority. Had the murderous 
decree of the Convention been in force from 1794 
to 1815, we are satisfied that, for every English- 
man slain by the French, at least three French- 
men would have been put to the sword by the 
English. It is, therefore, not as Englishmen, but 
as members of the great society of mankind, that 
we speak with indignation and horror of the change 
which Barére attempted to introduce. The mere 
slaughter would have been the smallest part of the 
evil. The butchering of a single unarmed man in 
cold blood, under an act of the legislature, would 
have produced more evil than the carnage of ten 
such fields as Albuera. Public law would have 
been subverted from the foundations; national 
enmities would have been inflamed to a degree of 
rage which happily it is not easy for us to con- 
ceive ; cordial peace would have been impossible. 


‘Fhe moral character of the European nations 


wowll have been rapidly and deeply corrupted ; for 
in all eountries those men whose calling is to put 
their lives in jeopardy for the defence of the public 
weal, enjoy high consideration, and are considered 
as the best arbitrators on points of honor and 
manly bearing. With the standard of morality 
established in the military profession, the general 
standard of morality must to a great extent sink 
or rise. It is, therefore, a fortunate circumstance, 
that during a long course.of years, respect for the 
weak, and clemency towards the vanquished, have 
been considered as qualities not ess essential to 
the accomplished soldier than personal courage. 
How long would this continue to be the case, if 
the slaying of prisoners were a part of the daily 
duty of the warrior’ What man of kind and gen- 
erous nature would, under such a system, willingly 
bear arms? Who, that was compelled to bear 
arms, would long continue kind and generoys? 
And is it not certain that, if barbarity towards the 
helpless became the characteristic of military men, 
the taint must rapidly spread to civil and to domes- 
tic life, and must show itself in all the dealings of 
the strong with the weak, of husbands with wives, 
of employers with workmen, of creditors with 


- debtors? 


But, thank God, Barére’s decree was a mere 
dead letter. It was to be exeeuted by men very 
different from those who, in the interior of France, 
were the instruments of the Committee of Public 
Safety, who prated at Jacobin Clubs, and ran to 





women whom they could not seduce, and bankers 
from whom they could not extort money. The 
warriors who, under Hoche, had guarded the 
walls of Dunkirk, and who, under Kleber, had 
made good the defence of the wood of Monceaux, 
shrank with horror from an office more degrading 
than that of the hangman. ‘The Convention,” 
said an officer to his men, ‘‘ has sent orders that 
all the English prisoners shall be shot.’ ‘* We 
will not shoot them,’’ answered a stout-hearted 
sergeant. ‘*Send them to the Convention. If 
the deputies take pleasure in killing a prisoner, 
they may kill him themselves, and eat him too, 
like savages as they are.’’ This was the senti- 
ment of the whole army. Bonaparte, who thor- 
oughly understood war, who at Jaffa and else- 
where gave ample proof that he was not unwilling 
to strain the laws of war to their utmost rigor, and 
whose hatred of England amounted to a folly, 
always spoke of Barére’s deeree with loathing, 
and boasted that the army had refused to obey the 
Convention. 

Such disobedience on the part of any other class 
of citizens would have been instantly punished by 
wholesale massacre ; but the Committee of Public 
Safety was aware that the discipline which had 
tamed the unwarlike population ef the fields and 
cities might not answer ineamps. To fling people 
by scores out of a boat, and, when they catch hold 
of it, to chop off their fingers with a hatchet, is 
undoubtedly a very agreeable pastime for a tho- 
rough-bred Jacobin, when the sufferers are, as at 
Nantes, old confessors, young girls, or women 
with child. But such sport might prove a little 
dangerous if tried upon grim ranks of grenadiers, 
marked with the sears of Hondschoote, and singed 
by the smoke of Fleuras. 

Barére, however, found some consolation. If 
he could not succeed in murdering the English 
and the Hanoverians, he was amply indemnified 
by a new and vast slaughter of his own country- 
men and countrywomen. If the defence which 
has been set up for the members of the Committee 
of Public Safety had been well founded, if it had 
been true that they governed with extreme severity 
only beeause the republic was in extreme peril, it 
is clear that the severity would have diminished as 
the peril diminished. But the fact is, that those 
eruelties for which the public danger is made a 
plea, became more and more enormous as the dan- 


ger became less and less, and reached the full — 


height when there was no longer any danger at all. 
In the autumn of 1793, there was undoubtedly 
reason t6 apprehend that France might be unable 
to maintain the struggle against the European 
coalition, The enemy was triumphant on the 
frontiers. More than half the departments dis- 


owned the authority of the Convention. But at 


that time eight or ten necks a day were thought an 
ample allowance for the guillotine of the capital. 


| In the summer of 1794, Bordeaux, Toulon, Caen, 
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Lyons, Marseilles, had submitted to the ascend- 
ency of Paris. The French arms were victorious 
under the Pyrenees and on the Sambre. Brussels 
had fallen. Prussia had announced her intention 
of withdrawing from the contest. The republic, 
no longer content with defending her own inde- 
pendence, was beginning to meditate conquest be- 
yond the Alps and the Rhine. She was now 
more formidable to her neighbors than ever Louis 
the Fourteenth had been. And now the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal of Paris was not content with 
forty, fifty, sixty heads in a morning. It was just 
after a series of victories which destroyed the 
whole foree of the single argument which has 
been urged in defence of the system of Terror, 
that the Committee of Public Safety resolved to 
infuse into that system an energy hitherto un- 
known. It was proposed to reconstruct the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and to collect in the space of 
two pages the whole revolutionary jurisprudence. 
Lists of twelve judges and fifty jurors were made 
out from among the fiercest Jacobins. The sub- 
stantive law was simply this, that whatever the 
tribunal should think pernicious to the republic 
was a capital crime. The law of evidence was 
simply this, that whatever satisfied the jurors was 
sufficient proof. The law of procedure was of a 
piece with everything else. There was to be an 
advocate against the prisoner, and no advocate for 
him. It was expressly declared that, if the jurors 
were in any manner convinced of the guilt of the 
prisoner, they might convict him without hearing 
a single witness. The only punishment which the 
court could inflict was death. 

Robespierre proposed this decree. When he 
had read it, a murmur rose from the Convention. 
The fear which had long restrained the deputies 
from opposing the Committee was overcome by a 
stronger fear. Every man felt the knife at his 
throat. ‘* The decree,’’ said one, ‘is of grave 
importance. I move that it be printed, and that 
the debate be adjourned. If such a measure were 
adopted without time for consideration, I would 
blow my brains out at once.’? The motion for 
adjournment was seconded. Then Barére sprang 
up. ‘It is impossible,’ he said, ‘‘ that there can 
be any difference of opinion among us as to a law 
like this, a law so favorable in all respects to patri- 
ots; a law which insures the speedy punishment 
of conspirators. If there is to be an adjournment, 
] must insist that it shall not be for more than 
three days.’’ The opposition was overawed ; the 
decree was passed; and, during the six weeks 
which followed, the havoc was such as had never 
been known before. 

And now the evil was beyond endurance. That 
timid majority which had for a time supported 
the Girondists, and which had, after their fall, 
contented itself with registering in silence the de- 
crees of the Committee of Public Safety, at length 
drew courage from despair. Leaders of bold and 
firm character were not wanting, men such as 





Fouché and Tallien, who, having been long con- 
spicuous among the chiefs of the Mountain, now 
found that their own lives, or lives still dearer to 
them than their own, were in extreme peril. Nor 
could it be longer kept secret that there was a 
schism in the despotic committee. On one side 
were Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon; on 
the other, Collot and Billaud. Barére leaned to- 
wards these last, but only leaned towards them. 
As was ever his fashion when a great crisis was 
at hand, he fawned alternately on both parties, 
struck alternately at both, and held himself in 
readiness to chant the praises or to sign the death- 
warrant of either. In any event his Carmagnole 
was ready. The tree of liberty, the blood of trai- 
tors, the dagger of Brutus, the guineas of perfidi- 
ous Albion, would do equally well for Billaud and 
for Robespierre. 

The first attack which was made on Robespierre 
was indirect. An old woman named Catharine 
Théot, half maniac, half impostor, was protected 
by him, and exercised a strange influence over his 
mind ; for he was naturally prone to superstition, 
and, having abjured the faith in which he had been 
brought up, was looking about for something to 
believe. Barére drew up a report against Catha- 
rine, which contained many facetious conceits, and 
ended as might be expected, with a motion for 
sending her and some other wretched creatures of 
both sexes to the Revolutionary Tribunal, or, in 
other words, to death. This report, however, he 
did not dare to read to the Convention himself. 
Another member, less timid, was induced to father 
the cruel buffoonery ; and the real author enjoyed 
in security the dismay and vexation of Robespierre. 

Barére now thought that he had done enough on 
one side, and that it was time to make his peace 
with the other. On the seventh of Thermidor, he 
pronounced in the Convention a panegyric on Ro- 
bespierre. ‘‘ That representative of the people,” 
he said, ‘* enjoys a reputation for patriotism, earned 
by five years of exertion, and by unalterable fideli- 
ty to the principles of independence and liberty.”’ 
On the eighth of Thermidor, it became clear that 
a decisive struggle was at hand. Rebespierre 
struck the first blow. He mounted the tribune, 
and uttered a long invective on his opponents. It 
was moved that his discourse should be printed ; 
and Barére spoke for the printing. The sense of 
the Convention soon appeared to be the other way, 
and Barére apologized for his former speech, and 
implored his colleagues to abstain from disputes 
which could be agreeable only to Pitt and York. 
On the next day, the ever-memorable ninth of 
Thermidor, came the real tug of war. Tallien, 
bravely taking his life in his hand, led the onset. 
Billaud followed ; and then all that infinite hatred 
which had long been kept down by terror burst 
forth, and swept every barrier before it. When 
at length the voice of Robespierre, drowned by the 
president's bell, and by shouts of ‘*‘ Down with the 
‘tyrant '"* had died away in hoarse gasping, Barére 
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arose. He began with timid and doubtful phrases, 
watched the effect of every word he uttered, and, 
when the feeling of the Assembly had been une- 
quivocally manifested, declared against Robes- 
pierre. But it was not till the people out of 
doors, and especially the gunners of Paris, had 
espoused the cause of the Convention, that Barére 
felt quite at ease. Then he sprang to the tribune, 
poured forth a Carmagnole about Pisistratus and 
Catiline, and concluded by moving that the heads 
of Robespierre and Robespierre’s accomplices 
should be cut off without a trial. The motion 
was carried. On the following morning the van- 
quished members of the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty and their principal adherents suffered death. It 
was exactly one year since Barére had commenced 
his career of slaughter, by moving the proseription 
of his old allies the Girondists. We greatly doubt 
whether any human being has ever succeeded in 
packing more wickedness into the space of three 
hundred and sixty-five days. 

The ninth of Thermidor is one of the great 
epochs in the history of Europe. It is true that 
the three members of the Committee of Public 
Safety who triumphed, were by no means better 
men than the three who fell. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to think that of these six statesmen the least 
bad were Robespierre and St. Just, whose cru- 
elty was the effect of sincere fanaticism operating 
on narrow understandings and acrimonious tem- 
pers. The worst of the six was, beyond all doubt, 
Barére, who had no faith in any part of the sys- 
tem which he upheld by persecution ; who, while 
he sent his fellow-creatures to death for being the 
third cousins of royalists, had not in the least made 
up his mind that a republic was better than a mon- 
archy ; who, while he slew his old friends for fed- 
eralism, was himself far more a federalist than any 
of them; who had become a murderer merely for 
his safety, and who continued to be a murderer 
merely for his pleasure. 

The tendency of the vulgar is to embody every- 
thing. Some individual is selected, and often 
selected very injudicionsly, as the representative 
of every great movement of the public mind, of 
every great revolution in human affairs; and on 
this individual are concentrated all the love and all 
the hatred, all the admiration and all the contempt, 
which he ought rightfully to share with a whole 
party, a whole sect, a whole nation, a whole gen- 
eration. Perhaps no human being has suffered 
so much from this propensity of the multitude as 
Robespierre. He is regarded not merely as what 
he was, an envious, malevolent zealot; but as the 
incarnation of Terror, as Jacobinism personified. 
‘The truth is, that it was not by him that the sys- 
tem of terror was carried to the last extreme. The 
most horrible days in the history of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal of Paris, were those which imme- 
diately preceded the ninth of Thermidor. Robes- 
pierre had then ceased to attend the meetings of 
the sovereign Committee ; and the direction of 
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affairs was really in the hands of Billaud, of Collot, 
and of Barére. 

Tt had never oceurred to those three tyrants, 
that in overthrowing Robespierre, they were over- 
throwing that system of Terror to which they were 
more attached than he had ever been. Their ob- 
ject was to go on slaying even more mercilessly 
than before. But they had misunderstood the na- 
ture of the great crisis which had at last arrived. 
The yoke of the Committee was broken forever. 
The Convention had regained its liberty, had tried 
its strength, had vanquished and punished its ene- 
mies. A great reaction had commenced. Twenty- 
four hours after Robespierre had ceased to live, it 
was moved and carried, amidst loud bursts of ap- 
plause, that the sittings of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal should be suspended. Billaud was not at 
that moment present. Ie entered the hall soon 
afier, learned with indignation what had passed, 
and moved that the vote should be rescinded. But 
loud cries of ‘* No, no!”’ rose from those benches 
which had lately paid mute obedience to his com- 
mands. Barére came forward on the same day, 
and adjured the Convention not to relax the system 
of terror. ‘* Beware, above all things,’’ he cried, 
‘* of that fatal moderation which talks of peace and 
of clemency. Let aristocracy know, that here she 
will find only enemies sternly bent on vengeance, 
and judges who have no pity.’’ But the day of 
the Carmagnoles was over: the restraint of fear 
had been reiaxed ; and the hatred with which the 
nation regarded the Jacobin dominion broke forth 
with ungovernable violence. Not more strong- 
ly did the tide of public opinion run against 
the old monarchy and aristocracy, at the time of 
the taking of the Bastile, than it now ran against 
the tyranny of the Mountain. From every dun- 
geon the prisoners came forth, as they had gone 
in, by hundreds. The decree which forbade the 
soldiers of the republic to give quarter to the Eng- 
lish, was repealed by an unanimous vote, amidst 
loud acclamations; nor, passed as it was, diso- 
beyed as it was, and rescinded as it was, can it be 
with justice considered as a blemish on the fame 
of the French nation. The Jacobin club was re- 
fractory. It was suppressed without resistance. 
The surviving Girondist deputies, who had con- 
cealed themselves from the vengeance of their ene- 
mies in caverns and garrets, were readmitted to 
their seats in the Convention. No day passed 
without some signal reparation of injustice ; no 
street in Paris was without some trace of the re- 
cent change. In the theatre, the bust of Marat 
was pulled down from its pedestal and broken in 
pieces, amidst the applause of the audience. His 
carcass was ejected from the Pantheon. The ce!- 
ebrated picture of his death, which had hung in 
the hall of the Convention, was removed. The 
savage inscriptions with which the walls of the 
city had been covered disappeared ; and in place 


of death and terror, humanity, the watchword of 
, the new rulers, was everywhere to be seen. In 
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the mean time, the gay spirit of France, recently 
subdued by oppression, and now elated by the joy 
of a great deliverance, wantoned in a thousand 
forms. Art, taste, luxury, revived. Female 
beauty regained its empire—an empire strength- 
ened by the remembrance of all the tender and all 
the sublime virtues which women, delicately bred 
and reputed frivolous, had displayed during the 
evil days. Refined manners, chivalrous senti- 
ments, followed in the train of love. The dawn 
of the Arctic summer day after the Arctic winter 
night, the great unsealing of the waters, the awak- 
ening of animal and vegetable life, the sudden soft- 
ening of the air, the sudden blooming of the flow- 
ers, the sudden bursting of whole forests into ver- 
dure, is but a feeble type of that happiest and most 
genial of revolutions, the revolution of the ninth of 
Thermidor. 

But, in the midst of the revival of all kind and 
generous sentiments, there was one portion of the 
community against which mercy itself seemed to 
ery out for vengeance. The chiefs of the late 
government and their tools were now never named 
but as the men of blood, the drinkers of blood, the 
cannibals. In some parts of France, where the 
creatures of the Mountain had acted with peculiar 
barbarity, the populace took the law into its own 
hands, and meted out justice to the Jacobins with 
the true Jacobin measure ; but at Paris the pun- 
ishments were inflicted with order and decency, 
and were few when compared with the number, 
and lenient when compared with the enormity, of 
the crimes. Soon after the ninth of Thermidor, 
two of the vilest of mankind, Fouquier Tinville, 
whom Barére had placed at the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and Lebon, whom Barére had defended 
in the Convention, were placed under arrest. A 
third miscreant soon shared their fate, Carrier, 
the tyrant of Nantes. The trials of these men 
brought to light horrors surpassing anything that 
Suetonias and Lampridius have related of the 
worst Cesars. But it was impossible to punish 
subordinate agents who, bad as they were, had 
ymly acted in accordance with the spirit of the 
government which they served, and, at the same 
ime, to grant impunity to the heads of the wicked 
idministration. A cry was raised, both within 
ud without the Convention, for justice on Collot, 
Billaud, and Barére. 

Collot and Billaud, with all their vices, appear 
to have been men of resolute natures, They 
made no submission ; but opposed to the hatred 
of mankind, at first a fierce resistance, and after- 
wards a dogged and sullen endurance. Barére, 
on the other hand, as soon as he began to under- 
stand the real nature of the revolution of Thermi- 
dor, attempted to abandon the Mountain, and to 
obtain admission among his old friends of the mod- 
erate party. He declared everywhere that he 
had never been in favor of severe measures; that 
he was a Girondist; that he had always con- 
demned and lamented the manner in which the 
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Brissotine deputies had been treated. He now 
preached mercy from that tribune from which he 
had recently preached extermination. ‘‘ The 
time,’’ he said, ‘* has come at which our clemency 
may be indulged without danger. We may now 
safely consider temporary imprisonment as an 
adequate punishment for political misdemeanors.”’ 
It was only a fortnight since, from the same place, 
he had declaimed against the moderation which 
dared even to talk of clemency; it was only a 
fortnight since he had ceased to send men and 
women to the guillotine of Paris, at the rate of 
three hundred a-week. He now wished to make 
his peace with the moderate party at the expense 
of the Terrorists, as he had, a year before, made 
his peace with the Terrorists at the expense of 
the moderate party. But he was disappointed. 
He had left himself no retreat. His face, his 
voice, his rants, his jokes, had become hateful to 
the Convention. When he spoke he was inter- 
rupted by murmurs. Bitter reflections were daily 
cast on his cowardice and perfidy. On one ocea- 
sion Carnot rose to give an account of a victory, 
and so far forgot the gravity of his character, as 
to indulge in the sort of oratory which Barére had 
affected on similar occasions. He was interrupted 
by cries of ‘*No more Carmagnoles!”’ ‘ No 
more of Barére’s puns !”’ 

At length, five months after the revolution of 
Thermidor, the Convention resolved that a com- 
mittee of twenty-one members should be appointed 
to examine into the conduct of Billaud, Collot, and 
Barére. In some weeks the report was made. 
From that report we learn that a paper had been 
discovered, signed by Barére, and containing a 
proposition for adding the last improvement to the 
system of terror. France was to be divided into 
circuits; itinerant revolutionary tribunals, com- 
posed of trusty Jacobins, were to move from 
department to department; and the guillotine was 
to travel in their train. 

Barére, in his defence, insisted that no speech 
or motion which he had made in the Convention 
could, without a violation of the freedom of debate, 
be treated as a crime. He was asked how he 
could resort to such a mode of defence, after put- 
ting to death so many deputies on account of 
opinions expressed in the Convention. He had 
nothing to say, but that it was much to be re- 
gretted that the sound principle had ever been 
violated. 

He arrogated to himself a large share of the 
merit of the revolution of Thermidor. The men 
who had risked their lives to effect that revolution, 
and who knew that, if they had failed, Barére 
would, in all probability, have moved the decree 
for beheading them without a trial, and have 
drawn up a proclamation announcing their guilt 
and their punishment to all France, were by no 
means disposed to acquiesce in his claims. He 
was reminded that, only forty-eight hours before 


, the decisive conflict, he had, in the tribune, been 
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profuse of adulation to Robespierre. His answer 
to this reproach is worthy of himself. ‘It was 
necessary,” he said, “to dissemble. It was 
necessary to flatter Robespierre’s vanity, and, by 
panegyric, to impel him to the attack. ‘This was 
the motive which induced me to load him with 
those praises of which you complain. Who ever 
blamed Brutus for dissembling with Tarquin ?”’ 

The accused triumvirs had only one chance of 
escaping punishment. There was severe distress 
at that moment among the working people of the 
capital. This distress the Jacobins attributed to 
the reaction of Thermidor, to the lenity with 
which the aristocrats were now treated, and to the 
measures which had been adopted against the 
chiefs of the late administration. Nothing is too 
absurd to be believed by a populace which has not 
breakfasted, and which does not know how it is 
to dine. The rabble of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
rose, menaced the deputies, and demanded with 
loud cries the liberation of the persecuted patriots. 
But the Convention was no longer such as it had 
been, when similar means were employed too 
successfully against the Girondists. Its spirit was 
roused. Its strength had been proved. Military 
means were at its command. The tumult was 
suppressed, and it was decreed that same evening 
that Corlot, Billaud, and Barére should instantly 
be removed to a distant place of confinement. 

The next day the order of the Convention was 
executed. The account which Barére has given 
of his journey is the most interesting and the most 
trustworthy part of these Memoirs. There is no 
witness so infamous that a court of justice will not 
take his word against himself; and even Barére 
may be believed when he tells us how much he 
was hated and despised. 

The carriage in which he was to travel passed, 
surrounded by armed men, along the street of St. 
Honoré. A crowd soon gathered round it, and 
increased every moment. On the long flight of 
steps before the church of St. Roch stood rows of 
eager spectators. It was with difficulty that the 
coach could make its way through those who hung 
upon it, hooting, cursing, and striving to burst the 
doors. Barére thought his life in danger, and 
was conducted at his own request to a public office, 
where he hoped that he might find shelter till the 
crowd should disperse. In the mean time, another 
discussion on his fate took place in the Conven- 
tion. It was proposed to deal with him as he had 
dealt with better men, to put him out of the pale 
of the law, and to deliver him at once without any 
trial to the headsman. But the humanity which, 
since the ninth of Thermidor, had generally di- 
rected the public counsels, restrained the deputies 
from taking this course. 

It was now night; and the streets gradually 
became quiet. The clock struck twelve; and 
Barére, under a strong guard, again set forth 
on his journey. He was conducted over the river 
to the place where the Orleans road branches off 
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from the southern boulevard. Two travelling car- 
riages stood there. In one of them was Billaud, 
attended by two officers; in the other, two more 
officers were waiting to receive Barére. Collot 
was already on the road. 

At Orleans, a city which had suffered cruelly 
from the Jacobin tyranny, the three deputies were 
surrounded by a mob bent on tearing them to 
pieces. All the national guards of the neighbor- 
hood were assembled; and this foree was not 
greater than the emergency required; for the 
multitude pursued the carriages far on the road to 
Blois. 

At Amboise the prisoners learned that Tours 
was ready to receive them. The stately bridge 
was occupied by a throng of people, who swore 
that the men under whose rule the Loire had been 
choked with corpses, should have full personal 
experience of the nature of a noyade. In conse- 
quence of this news, the officers who had charge 
of the criminals made such arrangements that the 
carriages reached Tours at two in the morning, 
and drove straight to the post-house. Fresh 
horses were instantly ordered, and the travellers 
started again at full gallop. They had in truth 
not a moment to lose; for the alarm had been 
given ; lights were seen in motion ; and the yells 
of a great multitude, disappointed of its revenge, 
mingled with the sound of the departing wheels. 

At Poitiers there was another narrow escape. 
As the prisoners quitted the post-house, they saw 
the whole population pouring in fury down the 
steep declivity on which the city is built. They 
passed near Niort, but could not venture to enter 
it. The inhabitants came forth with threatening 
aspect, and vehemently cried to the postilions to 
stop; but the postilions urged the horses to full 
speed, and soon left the town behind. Through 
such dangers the men of blood were brought in 
safety to Rochelle. 

Oléron was the place of their destination, a 
dreary island beaten by the raging waves of the 
Bay of Biscay. The prisoners were confined in 
the castle ; each had a single chamber, at the door 
of which a guard was placed; and each was 
allowed the ration of a single soldier. They were 
not allowed to communicate either with the garri- 
son or with the population of the island ; and soon 
after their arrival they were denied the indulgence 
of walking on the ramparts. The only place 
where they were suffered to take exercise was the 
esplanade where the troops were drilled. 

They had not been Jong in this situation when 
news came that the Jacobins of Paris had made a 
last attempt to regain ascendency in the state, that 
the hall of the Convention had been forced by a 
furious crowd, that one of the deputies had been 
murdered and his head fixed on a pike, that the 
life of the President had been for a time in immi- 
nent danger, and that some members of the legis- 
lature had not been ashamed to join the rioters. 
But troops had arrived in time to prevent the 
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massacre. The insurgents had been put to flight ; 
the inhabitants of the disaffected quarters of the 
capital had been disarmed ; the guilty deputies had 
suffered the just punishment of their treason ; and 
the power of the Mountain was broken forever. 
These events strengthened the aversion with 
which the system of Terror and the authors of that 
system were regarded. One member of the Con- 
vention had moved that the three prisoners of 
Oléron should be put to death ; another, that they 
should be brought back to Paris, and tried by a 
council of war. These propositions were rejected. 
But something was conceded to the party which 
called for severity. A vessel, which had been 
fitted out with great expedition at Rochefort, 
touched at Oléron, and it was announced to Collot 
and Billaud that they must instantly go on board. 
They were forthwith conveyed to Guiana, where 
Collot soon drank himself to death with brandy. 
Billaud lived many years, shunning his fellow- 
creatures and shunned by them: and diverted his 
lonely hours by teaching parrots to talk. Why 
a distinction was made between Barére and his 
companions in guilt, neither he nor any other 
writer, as far as we know, has explained. It does 
not appear that the distinction was meant to be at 
all in his favor ; for orders soon arrived from Paris, 
that he should be brought to trial for his crimes 
before the criminal court of the department of the 
Upper Charente. He was accordingly brought 
back to the continent, and confined during some 
months at Saintes, in an old convent which had 
lately been turned into a jail. 

While he lingered here, the reaction which had 
followed the great crisis of Thermidor met with a 
temporary check. The friends of the house of 
Bourbon, presuming on the indulgence with which 
they had been treated after the fall of Robespierre, 
not only ventured to avow their opinions with little 
disguise, but at length took arms against the Con- 
vention, and were not put down till much blood 
had been shed in the streets of Paris. The vigi- 
lance of the public authorities was therefore now 
directed chiefly against the Royalists, and the 
rigor with which the Jacobins had lately been 
treated was somewhat relaxed. The Convention, 
indeed, again resolved that Barére should be sent 
to Guiana. But this decree was not carried into 
effect. The prisoner, probably with the conni- 
vance of some powerful persons, made his escape 
from Saintes and fled to Bordeaux, where he re- 
mained in concealment during some years. There 
seems to have been a kind of understanding be- 
tween him and the government, that, as long as 
he hid himself, he should not be found, but that, 
if he obtruded himself on the public eye, he must 
take the consequences of his rashness. 

While the constitution of 1795, with its Exeeu- 
tive Directory, its Council of Elders, and its Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, was in operation, he con- 
tinued to live under the ban of the law. It was in 
vain that he solicited, even at moments when the 
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polities of the Mountain seemed to be again in the 
ascendant, a remission of the sentence pronounced 
by the Convention. Even his fellow-regicides, 
even the authors of the slaughter of Vendémiaire 
and of the arrests of Fructidor, were ashamed of 
him. 

About eighteen months after his escape from 
prison, his name was again brought before the 
world. In his own province he still retained some 
of his early popularity. He had, indeed, never 
been in that province since the downfall of the 
monarchy. The mountaineers of Gascony were 
f@r removed from the seat of government, and 
were but imperfectly informed of what passed 
there. They knew that their countryman had 
played an important part, and that he had on some 
oceasions promoted their local interests ; and they 
stood by him in his adversity and in his disgrace, 
with a constancy which presents a singular con- 
trast to his own abject fickleness. All France was 
amazed to learn that the department of the Upper 
Pyrenees had chosen the proscribed tyrant a mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred. The council 
which, like our House of Commons, was the judge 
of the election of its own members, refused to ad- 
mit him. When his name was read from the roll, 
a cry of indignation rose from the benches. 
** Which of you,’’ exclaimed one of the members, 
** would sit by the side of such a monster ?’*— 
“Not I, not I!’’ answered a crowd of voices. 
One deputy declared, that he would vacate his seat 
if the hall were polluted by the presence of such a 
wretch. The election was declared null, on the 
ground that the person elected was a criminal 
skulking from justice ; and many severe reflections 
were thrown on the lenity which suffered him to 
be still at large. 

He tried to make his peace with the Directory, 
by writing a bulky libel on England, entitled, The 
Liberty of the Seas. He seems to have confi- 
dently expected that this work would produce a 
great effect. He printed three thousand copies, 
and, in order to defray the expense of publication, 
sold one of his farms for the sum of ten thousand 
francs. The book came out; but nobody bought 
it, in consequence, if Barére is to be believed, of 
the villany of Mr. Pitt, who bribed the Directory 
to order the Reviewers not to notice so formidable 
an attack on the maritime greatness of perfidious 
Albion. 

Baré?e had been about three years at Bordeaux 
when he received intelligence that the mob of the 
town designed him the honor of a visit on the ninth 
of Thermidor, and would probably administer to 
him what he had, in his defence of his friend Le- 
bon, described as substantial justice under forms a 
little harsh. It was necessary for him to disguise 
himself in clothes such as were worn by the car- 
penters of the dock. In this garb, with a bundle 
of wood shavings under his arm, he made his 
escape into the vineyards which surround the city, 
lurked during some days in a peasant’s hut, and, 
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when the dreaded anniversary was over, stole back 
into the city. A few months later he was again 
in danger. He now thought that he should be 
nowhere so safe as in the neighborhood of Paris. 
He quitted Bordeaux, hastened undetected through 
those towns where four years before his life had 
been in extreme danger, passed through the capi- 
tal in the morning twilight, when none were in the 
streets except shop-boys taking down the shutters, 
and arrived safe at the pleasant village of St. Ouen 
on the Seine. Here he remained in seclusion 
during some months. In the mean time Bonaparte 
returned from Egypt, placed himself at the head 
of a coalition of discontented parties, covered his 
designs with the authority of the Elders, drove 
the Five Hundred out of their hall at the point of 
the bayonet, and became absolute monarch of 
France under the name of Fiist Consul. 

Barére assures us that these events almost broke 
his heart; that he could not bear to see France 
again subject to a master; and that, if the repre- 
sentatives had been worthy of that honorable 
name, they would have arrested the ambitious 
general who insulted them. These feelings, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from soliciting the pro- 
tection of the new government, and from sending 
to the First Consul a handsome copy of the Essay 
on the Liberty of the Seas. 

The policy of Bonaparte was to cover all the 
past with a general oblivion. He belonged half 
to the Revolution and half to the reaction. He 
was an upsiart, and a sovereign; and had there- 
fore something in common with the Jacobin, and 
something: in common with the Royalist. All, 
whether Jacobins or Royalists, who were disposed 
to support his government, were readily received 
—all, whether Jacobins or Royalists, who showed 
hostility to his government, were put down and 
punished. Men who had borne a part in the worst 
crimes of the Reign of Terror, and men who had 
fought in the army of Condé, were to be found 
close together, both in his antechambers and in his 
dungeons. He decorated Fouché and Maury with 
the same cross. He sent Aréna and Georges 
Cadoudal to the same scaffold. From a govern- 
ment acting on such principles, Barére easily ob- 
tained the indulgence which the Directory had 
constantly refused to graut. The sentence passed 
by the Convention was remitted, and he was 
allowed to reside at Paris. His pardon, it is true, 
was not granted in the most honorable form ; and 
he remained, during some time, under the special 
supervision of the police. He hastened, however, 
to pay his court at the Luxembourg palace, where 
Bonaparte then resided, and was honored with a 
few dry and careless words by the master of 
France. 

Here begins a new chapter of Barére’s history. 
What passed between him and the Consular gov- 
ernment cannot, of course, be so accurately known 
to us as the speeches and reports which he made 
in the Convention. It is, however, not difficult, 
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from notorious facts, and from the admissions scat- 
tered over these lying Memoirs, to form a tolerably 
accurate notion of what took place. Bonaparte 
wanted to buy Barére: Barére wanted to sell him- 
self to Bonaparte. The only question was one of 
price ; and there was an immense interval between 
what was offered and what was demanded. 

Bonaparte, whose vehemence of will, fixedness 
of purpose, and reliance on his own genius, were 
not only great, but extravagant, looked with scorn 
on the most effeminate and dependent of human 
minds. He was quite capable of perpetrating 
crimes under the influence either of ambition or of 
revenge ; but he had no touch of that accursed 
monomania, that craving for blood and tears, which 
raged in some of the Jacobin chiefs. To proscribe 
the Terrorists would have been wholly inconsis- 
tent with his policy ; but of ali the classes of men 
whom his comprehensive system included, he liked 
them the least ; and Barére was the worst of them. 
This wretch had been branded with infamy, first by 
the Convention, and then by the Council of Five 
Hundred. The inhabitants of four or five great 
cities had attempted to tear him limb from limb. 
Nor were his vices redeemed by eminent talents 
for administration or legislation. It would be 
unwise to place in any honorable or important post 
a man so wicked, so odious, and so little qualified 
to discharge high political duties. At the same 
time, there was a way in which it seemed likely 
that he might be of use to the government. The 
First Consul, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
greatly overrated Barére’s powers as a writer. 
The effect which the Reports of the Committee of 
Public Safety had produced by the camp-fires of 
the Republican armies had been great. Napoleon 
himself, when a young soldier, had been delighted 
by those compositions, which had much in common 
with the rhapsodies of his favorite poet, Macpher- 
son. The taste, indeed, of the great warrior and 
statesman was never very pure. His bulletins, his 
general orders, and his proclamations, are some- 
times, it is true, masterpieces in their kind; but 
we too often detect, even in his best writing, traces 
of Fingal, and of the Carmagnoles. It is not 
strange, therefore, that he should have been desir- 
ous to secure the aid of Barére’s pen. Nor was 
this the only kind of assistance which the old 
member of the Committee of Public Safety might 
render to the Consular government. He was 
likely to find admission into the gloomy dens in 
which those Jacobins whose constancy was to be 
overcome by no reverse, or whose crimes admitted 
of no expiation, hid themselves from the curses of 
mankind. No enterprise was too bold or too atro- 
cious for minds crazed by fanaticism, and familiar 
with misery and death. The government was 
anxious to have information of what passed in 
their secret councils ; and no man was better qual- 
ified to furnish such information than Barére. 

For these reasons the First Consul was disposed 





to employ Barére as a writer and asa spy. But 
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Barére—was it possible that he would submit to 
such a degradation’ Bad as he was, he had played 
a great part. He had belonged to that class of 
criminals who fill the world with the renown of 
their crimes; he had been one of a cabinet which 
had ruled France with absolute power, and made 
war on all Europe with signal success. Nay, he 
had been, though not the most powerful, yet, with 
the single exception of Robespierre, the most con- 
spicuous member of that cabinet. His name had 
been a household word at Moscow and at Phila- 
delphia, at Edinburgh and at Cadiz. The blood 
of the Queen of France, the blood of the greatest 
orators and philosophers of France, was on his 
hands. He had spoken; and it had been decreed 
that the plough should pass over the great city of 
Lyons. He had spoken again; and it had been 
decreed that the streets of Toulon should be razed 
to the ground. When depravity is placed so high 
as his, the hatred which it inspires is mingled with 
awe. His place was with great tyrants, with 
Critias and Sylla, with Eccelino and Borgia; not 
with hireling scribblers and police runners. 


“ Virtue, I grant you, is an empty boast ; 
But shall the dignity of vice be los: ?”’ 


So sang Pope; and so felt Barére. When it 
was proposed to him to publish a Journal in de- 
fence of the Consular government, rage and shame 
inspired him for the first and last time with some- 
thing like courage. He had filled as large a space 
in the eyes of mankind as Mr. Pitt or General 
Washington ; and he was coolly invited to descend 
at once to the level of Mr. Lewis Goldsmith. He 
saw, too, with agonies of envy, that a wide dis- 
tinction was made between himself and the other 
statesmen of the Revolution who were summoned 
to the aid of the government. Those statesmen 
were required, indeed, to make large sacrifices of 
principle ; but they were not called on to sacrifice 
what, in the opinion of the vulgar, constitutes 
personal dignity. They were made tribunes and 
legislators, ambassadors and counsellors of state, 
ministers, senators, and consuls. They might 
reasonably expect to rise with the rising fortunes 
of their master ; and, in truth, many of them were 
destined to wear the badge of his Legion of 
Honor and of his order of the Iron Crown; to 
be arch-chancellors and arch-treasurers, counts, 
dukes, and princes. Barére, only six years be- 
fore, had been far more powerful, far more widely 
renowned, than any of them; and now, while 
they were thought worthy to represent the majes- 
ty of France at foreign courts, while they received 
crowds of suitors in gilded ante-chambers, he was 
to pass his life in measuring paragraphs, and 
scolding correctors of the press. It was too 
much. Those lips which had never before been 
able to fashion themselves to a No, now murmured 
expostulation and refusal. ‘*I could not’’—these 
are his own words—* abase myself to such a point 
as to serve the First Consul merely in the capacity 
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of a journalist, while so many insignificant, low, 
and servile people, such as the Treilhards, the 
Reederers, the Lebruns, the Marets, and others 
whom it is superfluous to name, held the first place 
in this government of upstarts.”’ 

This outbreak of spirit was of short duration. 
Napoleon was inexorable. It is said indeed that 
he was, for a moment, half melined to admit 
Barére into the Council of State; but the mem- 
bers of that body remonstrated in the strongest 
terms, and declared that such a nomination would 
be a disgrace to them all. This plan was there- 
fore relinquished. Thenceforth Barére’s only 
chance of obtaining the patronage of the govern- 
ment was to subdue his pride, to forget that there 
had been a time when, with three words, he might 
have had the heads of the three Consuls, and to 
betake himself, humbly and industriously, to the 
task of composing lampoons on England and pane- 
gyrics on Bonaparte. 

It has been often asserted, we know not on what 
grounds, that Barére was employed by the govern- 
ment, not only as a writer, but as a censor of the 
writings of other men. This imputation he vehe- 
mently denies in his Memoirs; but our readers 
will probably agree with us in thinking, that his 
denial leaves the question exactly where it was. 

Thus much is certain, that he was not restrained 
from exercising the office of censor by any scruple 
of conscience or honor ; for he did accept an office, 
compared with which that of censor, odious as it 
is, may be called an august and beneficent magis- 
tracy. He began to have what are delicately 
called relations with the police. We are not sure 
that we have formed, or that we can convey, an 
exact notion of the nature of Barére’s new calling. 
It is a calling unknown in our country. It has 
indeed often happened in England, that a plot has 
been revealed to the government by one of the 
conspirators. The informer has sometimes been 
directed to carry it fair towards his accomplices, 
and to let the evil design come to full maturity. 
As soon as his work is done, he is generally 
snatched from the public gaze, and sent to some 
obscure village, or to some remote colony. The 
use of spies, even to this extent, is in the highest 
degree unpopular in England ; but a political spy 
by profession, is a creature from which our island 
is as free as it is from wolves. In France the 
race is well known, and was never more numerous, 
more gréedy, more cunning, or more savage, than 
under the government of Bonaparte. 

Our idea of a gentleman in relations with the 
Consular and Imperial police may perhaps be 
incorrect. Such as it is, we will try to convey it 
to our readers. We image to ourselves a well- 
dressed person, with a soft voice and affable man- 
ners. , His opinions are those of the society in 
which he finds himself, but a little stronger. He 
often complains, in the language of honest indig- 
nation, that what passes in private conversation 
finds its way strangely to the government, and 
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cautions his associates to take care what they say 
when they are not sure of their company. As for 
himself, he owns that he is indisereet. He can 
never refrain from speaking his mind ; and that is 
the reason that he is not prefect of a department. 

In a gallery of the Palais Royal he overhears 
two friends talking earnestly about the king and 
the Count of Artois. He follows them into a 
coffee-house, sits at the table next to them, calls for 
his half-dish and his small glass of cognac, takes 
up a Journal, and seems occupied with the news, 
His neighbors go on talking without restraint, and 
in the style of persons warmly attached to the 
exiled family. They depart, and he follows them 
half round the boulevards till he fairly tracks them 
to their apartments, and learns their names from 
the porters. From that day every letter addressed 
to either of them is sent from the post-office to the 
police, and opened. Their correspondents be- 
come known to the government, and are carefully 
watched. Six or eight honest families, in differ- 
ent parts of France, find themselves at once under 
the frown of power, without being able to guess 
what offence they have given. One person is dis- 
missed from a public office; another learns with 
dismay that his promising son has been turned out 
of the Polytechnic school. 

Next, the indefatigable servant of the state falls 
in with an old republican, who has not changed 
with the times, who regrets the red cap and the 
tree of liberty, who has not unlearned the Thee 
and Thou, and who still subscribes his letters 
with ** Health and Fraternity.”’ Into the ears of 
this sturdy politician our friend pours forth a long 
series of complaints. What evil times! Whata 
change since the days when the Mountain gov- 
erned France! What is the First Consul but a 
king under a new name! What is this Legion of 
Honor but a new aristocracy! The old super- 
stition is reviving with the old tyranny. There is 
a treaty with the Pope, and a provision for the 
clergy. Emigrant nobles are returning in crowds, 
and are better received at the Tuileries than the 
men of the tenth of August. This cannot last. 
What is life without liberty!’ What terrors has 
death to the true patriot!’ The old Jacobin catches 
fire, bestows and receives the fraternal hug, and 
hints that there will soon be great news, and that 
the breed of Harmodius and Brutus is not quite 
extinct. The next day he is close prisoner, and 
all his papers are in the hands of the government. 

To this vocation,—a vocation compared with 
which the life of a beggar, of a pickpocket, of a 
pimp, is honorable,—did Barére now descend. It 
was his constant practice, as often as he enrolled 
himself in a new party, to pay his footing with the 
heads of old friends. He was at first a Royalist ; 
and he made atonement by watering the tree of 
liberty with the blood of Louis. He was then a 
Girondist ; and he made atonement by murdering 
Vergniaud and Gensonné. He fawned on Robes- 
pierre up to the eighth of Thermidor ; and he made 








atonement by moving, on the ninth, that Robes- 
pierre should be beheaded without a trial. He 
was now enlisted in the service of the new monar- 
chy; and he proceeded to atone for his republican 
heresies by sending republican throats to the guil- 
lotine. 

Among his most intimate associates was a Gas- 
con named Demerville, who had been employed in 
an office of high trust under the Committee of 
Public Safety. This man was fanatically attached 
to the Jacobin system of politics, and, in conjune- 
tion with other enthusiasts of the same class, 
formed a design against the First Consul. A hint 
of this design escaped him in conversation with 
Barére. Barére carried the intelligence to Lan- 
nes, who commanded the Consular Guards. De- 
merville was arrested, tried, and beheaded; and 
among the witnesses who appeared against him 
was his friend Barére. 

The account which Barére has given of these 
transactions is studiously confused and grossly dis- 
honest. We think, however, that we can discern, 
through much falsehood and much artful obscurity, 
some truths which he labors to conceal. It is 
clear to us that the government suspected him of 
what the Italians call a double treason. It was 
natural that such a suspicion should attach to him. 
He had, in times not very remote, zealously 
preached the Jacobin doctrine, that he who smmites 
a tyrant deserves higher praise than he who saves 
a citizen. Was it possible that the member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, the king-killer, the 
queen-killer, could in earnest mean to deliver his 
old confederates, his bosom friends, to the execu- 
tioner, solely because they had planned an act 
which, if there were any truth in his own Carinag- 
noles, was in the highest degree virtuous and glo- 
rious? Was it not more probable that he was 
really concerned in the plot, and that the informa- 
tion which he gave was merely intended to lull or 
mislead the police? Accordingly spies were set 
on the spy. He was ordered to quit Paris, and 
not to come within twenty leagues til] he received 
further orders. Nay, he ran no small risk of 
being sent, with some of his old friends, to Mada- 
gascar. 

He made his peace, however, with the govern- 
ment so far, that he was not only permitted, during 
some years, to live unmolested, but was employed 
in the lowest sort of political drudgery. In the 
summer of 1803, while he was preparing to visit 
the south of France, he received a letter which 
deserves to be inserted. It was from Duroc, who 
is well known to have enjoyed a large share of 
Napoleon’s confidence and favor. 

“The First Consul, having been informed that 
citizen Barére is about to set out for the country, 
desires that he will stay at Paris. 

‘Citizen Barére will every week draw up a 
report on the state of public opinion on the pro- 
ceedings of the government, and generally on 


everything which, in his judgment, it will be in- 
teresting to the First Consul to learn, 
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‘He may write with perfect freedom. 

‘‘ He will deliver his reports under seal into 
General Duroe’s own hand, and General Duroe 
will deliver them to the First Consul. But it is 
absolutely necessary that nobody should suspect 
that this species of communication takes place ; 
and, adil ee such suspicion get abroad, the 
First Consul will cease to receive the reports of 
citizen Barére. 

‘Tt will also be proper that citizen Barére 
should frequently insert in the journals articles 
tending to animate the public mind, particularly 
against the English.” 


During some years Barére continued to dis- 
charge the functions assigned to him by his mas- 
ter. Secret reports, filled with the talk of coffee- 
houses, were carried by him every week to the 
Tuileries. His friends assure us that he took 
especial pains to do all the harm in his power to 
the returned emigrants. It was not his fault if 
Napoleon was not apprized of every murmur and 
every sarcasm which old marquesses who had lost 
their estates, and old clergymen who had lost their 
benefices, uttered against the imperial system. M. 
Hippolyte Carnot, we grieve to say, is so much 
blinded by party spirit, that he seems to reckon 
this dirty wickedness among his hero’s titles to 
public esteem. 

Barére was, at the same time, an indefatigable 
journalist and pamphleteer. He set up a paper 
directed against England, and called the Mémorial 
Antibritannique. He planned a work entitled, 
‘France made great and illustrious by Napo- 
leon.’’ When the Imperial government was estab- 
lished, the old regicide made himself conspicuous 
even among the crowd of flatterers by the peculiar 
fulgomeness of his adulation. He translated into 
French a contemptible volume of Italian verses, 
entitled, ‘‘The Poetic Crown, composed on the 
glorious accession of Napoleon the First, by the 
Shepherds of Arcadia.’’ He commenced a new 
series of Carmagnoles very different from those 
which had charmed the Mountain. The title of 
Emperor of the French, he said, was mean ; Napo- 
leon ought to be Emperor of Europe. King of 
Italy was too humble an appellation ; Napoleon’s 
style ought to be King of Kings. 

But Barére labored to small purpose in both 
his vocations. Neither as a writer nor as a spy 
was he of much use. He complains bitterly that 
his paper did not sell. While the Journal des 
Débais, then flourishing under the able manage- 
ment of Geoffroy, had a circulation of at least 
twenty thousand copies, the Mémorial Antibritan- 
nigue never, in its most prosperous times, had 
more than fifteen hundred subscribers; and these 
subscribers were, with scarcely an exception, per- 
sons residing far from Paris, probably Gascons, 
among whom the name of Barére had not yet lost 
its influence. 

A writer who cannot find readers, generally 
attributes the public neglect to any cause rather 
than to the true one ; and Barére was no exception 
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to the general rule. His old hatred tc Paris revived 
in all its fury. ‘That city, he says, has no sympa- 
thy with France. No Parisian cares to subscribe 
to a journal which dwells on the real wants and 
interests of the country. To a Parisian nothing is 
so ridiculous as patriotism. The higher classes 
of the capital have always been devoted to Eng- 
land. A corporal from London is better re- 
ceived among them than a French general. A 
journal therefore, which attacks England, has no 
chance of their support. 

A much better explanation of the failure of the 
Mémorial, was given by Bonaparte at St. Helena. 
‘** Barére,’’ said he to Barry O’Meara, ‘‘ had the 
reputation of being’a man of talent, but I did not 
find him so. I employed him to write ; but he did 
not display ability. He used many flowers of 
rhetoric, but no solid argument; nothing but 
coghonerte wrapped up in high-sounding lan- 
guage.”’ 

The truth is, that though Barére was.a man of 
quick parts, and could do with ease what he could 
do at all, he had never been a good writer. In 
the day of his power, he had been in the habit 
of haranguing an excitable audience on exciting 
topics. The faults of his style passed uncensured ; 
for it was a time of literary as well as of civil law- 
lessness, and a patriot was licensed to violate the 
ordinary rules of composition as well as the ordi- 
nary rules of jurisprudence and of social morality. 
But there had now been a literary as well as a 
civil reaction. As there was again a throne anda 
court, a magistracy, a chivalry, and a hierarchy, 
so was there a revival of classical taste. Honor 
was again paid to the prose of Pascal and Massil- 
lon, and to the verse of Racine and La Fontaine. 
The oratory which had delighted the galleries of 
the Convention, was not only as much out of date 
as the language of Villehardouin and Joinville, 
but was associated in the public mind with images 
of horror. All the peculiarities of the Anacreon 
of the guillotine, his words unknown to the Dic- 
tionary of the Academy, his conceits and his jokes, 
his Gascon idioms and his Gascon hyperboles, had 
become as odious as the cant of the Puritans was 
in England after the restoration. 

Bonaparte, who had never loved the men of the 
Reign of Terror, had now ceased to fear them. He 
was all-powerful and at the height of glory ; they 
were weak and universally abhorred. He was a 
sovereign, and it is probable that he already medi- 
tated a matrimonial alliance with sovereigns. He 
was naturally unwilling, in his new position, to 
hold any intercourse with the worst class of Jaco- 
bins. Had Barére’s literary assistance been impor- 
tant to the government, personal aversion might 
have yielded to considerations of policy ; but there 
was no motive for keeping terms with a worthless 
man who had also proved a worthless writer. 
Bonaparte, therefore, gave loose to his feelings. 
Barére was not gently dropped, not sent into an 
honorable retirement, but spurned and scourged 
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away like atroublesome dog. He had been in the 
habit of sending six copies of his journal, on fine 
paper, daily to the Tuileries. Instead of receiv- 
ing the thanks and praises which he expected, he 
was dryly told that the great man had ordered five 
copies to be sent back. Still he toiled on ; still he 
cherished a hope that at last Napoleon would 
relent, and that at last some share in the honors 
of the state would reward so much assiduity and 
so much obsequiousness. He was bitterly unde- 
ceived. Under the Imperial constitution the elec- 
toral colleges of the departments did not possess 
the right of choosing senators or deputies, but 
merely that of presenting candidates. From 
among these candidates the Emperor named mem- 
bers of the senate, and the senate named members 
of the legislative body. ‘The inhabitants of the 
Upper Pyrenees were still strangely partial to 
Barére. In the year 1805, they were disposed to 
present him as a candidate for the senate. On 
this Napoleon expressed the highest displeasure ; 
and the president of the electoral college was 
directed to tell the voters, in plain terms, that 
such a choice would be disgraceful to the depart- 
ment. All thought of naming Barére a candidate 
for the senate was consequently dropped. But 
the people of Argéles ventured to name him a can- 
didate for the legislative body. The body was 
altogether destitute of weight and dignity ; it was 
not permitted to debate ; its only function was to 
vote in silence for whatever the government pro- 
posed. It is not easy to understand how any man, 
who had sat in free and powerful deliberative 
assemblies, could condescend to bear a part in 
suchamummery. Barére, however, was desirous 
of a place even in this mock legislature; and a 
place even in this mock legislature was refused to 
him. In the whole senate he had not a single 
vote. 

Such treatment was sufficient, it might have 
been thought, to move the most abject of mankind 
to resentment. Still, however, Barére cringed 
and fawned on. His Letters came weekly to the 
Tuileries till the year 1807. At length, while he 
was actually writing the two hundred and twenty- 
third of the series, a note was put into his hands. 
It was from Duroc, and was much more perspicu- 
ous than polite. Barére was requested to send no 
more of his Reports to the palace, as the Emperor 
was too busy to read them. 

Contempt, says the Indian proverb, pierces even 
the shell of the tortoise ; and the contempt of the 
Court was felt to the quick even by the callous 
reart of Barére. He had humbled himself to the 
lust ; and he had humbled himself in vain. Hav- 
‘ng been eminent among the rulers of a great and 
victorious state, he had stooped to serve a master 
in the vilest capacities ; and he had been told that, 
even in those capacities, he was not worthy of the 
pittance which had been disdainfully flung to him. 
He was now degraded below the level even of the 
hirelings whom the government employed in the 
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most infamous offices. He stood idle in the mar- 
ket-place, not because he thought any office too 
infamous, but because none would hire him. 

Yet he had reason to think himself fortunate ; 
for, had all that is avowed in these Memoirs been 
then known, he would have received very dif- 
ferent tokens of the Imperial displeasure. We 
learn from himself, that while publishing daily 
columns of flattery on Bonaparte, and while car- 
rying weekly budgets of calumny to the Tuileries, 
he was in close connexion with the agents whom 
the Emperor Alexander, then by no means favor- 
ably disposed towards France, employed to watch 
all that passed at Paris; was permitted to read 
their secret despatches ; was consulted by them as 
to the temper of the public mind and the character 
of Napoleon ; and did his best to persuade them 
that the government was in a tottering condition, 
and that the new sovereign was not, as the world 
supposed, a great statesman and soldier. Next, 
Barére, still the flatterer and talebearer of the Im- 
perial Court, conneeted himself in the same man- 
ner with the Spanish envoy. He owns that with 
that envoy he had relations which he took the 
greatest pains to conceal from his own govern- 
ment; that they met twice a-day, and that their 
conversation chiefly turned on the vices of Napo- 
leon, on his designs against Spain, and on the best 
mode of rendering those designs abortive. In 
truth, Barére’s baseness was unfathomable. In 
the lowest deeps of shame he found out lower 
deeps. It is bad to be a sycophant; it is bad to 
be a spy. But even among sycophants and spies 
there are degrees of meanness. The vilest syco- 
phant is he who privily slanders the master on 
whom he fawns; the vilest spy is he who serves 
foreigners against the government of his native 
land. 

From 1807 to 1814 Barére lived in obscurity, 
railing as bitterly as his craven cowardice would 
permit against the Imperial administration, and 
coming sometimes unpleasantly across the police. 
When the Bourbons returned, he, as might have 
been expected, became a royalist, and wrote a 
pamphlet setting forth the horrors of the system 
from which the Restoration had delivered France. 
and magnifying the wisdom and goodness which 
had dictated the charter. He who had voted for 
the death of Louis, he who had moved the decree 
for the trial of Marie Antoinette, he whose hatred 
of monarchy had Jed him to make war even upon 
the sepulchres of ancient monarchs, assures us 
with great complacency, that ‘‘ in this work mon- 
archical principles and attachment to the House of 
Bourbon are nobly expressed.’’ By this apostasy 
he got nothing, not even any additional infamy ; 
for his character was already too black to be black- 
ened. 

During the hundred days he again emerged for 
a very short time into public life ; he was chosen 
by his native district a member of the Chamber of 
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composed in a great measure of men who regarded 
the excesses of the Jacobins with indulgence, he 
found himself an object of general aversion. When 
the President first informed the Chamber that M. 
Barére requested a hearing, a deep and indignant 
murmur ran round the benches. After the battle 
of Waterloo, Barére proposed that the Chamber 
shonld save France from the victorious enemy, by 
putting forth a proclamation about the pass of 
Thermopyle, and the Lacedemonian custom of 
wearing flowers in times of extreme danger. 
Whether this composition, if it had then appeared, 
would have stopped the English and Prussian ar- 
mies, is a question respecting which we are left to 
conjecture. The Chamber refused to adopt this 
last of the Carmagnoles. 

The Emperor had abdicated. The Bourbons re- 
turned. The Chamber of Representatives, after 
burlesquing during a few weeks the proceedings 
of the National Convention, retired with the well- 
earned character of having been the silliest politi- 
cal assembly that had met in France. ‘Those 
dreaming pedants and praters never for a moment 
comprehended their position. They could never 
understand that Europe must be either conciliated 
or vanquished ; that Europe could be conciliated 
only by the restoration of Louis, and vanquished 
only by means of a dictatorial power entrusted to 
Napoleon. They would not hear of Louis; yet 
they would not hear of the only measures which 
could keep him out. They incurred the enmity of 
all foreign powers by putting Napoleon at their 
head ; yet they shackled him, thwarted him, quar- 
relled with him about every trifle, abandoned him 
on the first reverse. .They then opposed declama- 
tions and disquisitions to eight hundred thousand 
bayonets; played at making a constitution for their 
country, when it depended on the indulgence of 
the victor whether they should have a country ; and 
were at last interrupted in the midst of their bab- 
ble about the rights of man and the sovereignty of 
the people, by the soldiers of Wellington and 
Blucher. 

A new Chamber of Deputies was elected, so bit- 
terly hostile to the Revolution, that there was no 
small risk of a new Reign of Terror. It is just, 
however, to say that the king, his ministers, and 
his allies, exerted themselves to restrain the vio- 
lence of the fanatical royalists, and that the pun- 
ishments inflicted, though in our opinion unjustifi- 
able, were few and lenient when compared with 
those which were demanded by M. de Labovrdon- 
naye and M. Hyde de Neuville. We have always 
heard, and are inclined to believe, that the govern- 
ment was not disposed to treat even the regicides 
with severity. But on this point the feeling of the 
Chamber of Deputies was so strong, that it was 
thought necessary to make some concession. It 
was enacted, therefore, that whoever, having voted 
in January, 1793, for the death of Louis the Six- 
teenth, had in any manner given in an adhesion to 
the government of Bonaparte during the hundred 
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days, should be banished for life from France. 
Barére fell within this description. He had voted 
for the death of Louis; and he had sat in the 
Chamber of Representatives during the hundred 
days. 

He accordingly retired to Belgium, and resided 
there, forgotten by all mankind, till the year 1830. 
After the revolution of July he was at liberty to 
return to France, and he fixed his residence in his 
native province. But he was soon involved in a 
succession of Jawsuits with his nearest relations— 
‘* three fatal sisters and an ungrateful brother,’’ to 
use his own words. Who was in the right, is a 
question about which we have no means of judg- 
ing, and certainly shal] not take Barére’s word. 
The courts appear to have decided some points in 
his favor and some against him. The natural 
inference is, that there were faults on all sides. 
The result of this litigation was, that the old man 
was reduced to extreme poverty, and was forced 
to sell his paternal house. 

As far as we can judge from the few facts which 
remain to be mentioned, Barére continued Barére to 
the last. After his‘exile he turned Jacobin again, 
and, when he came back to France joined the party 
of the extreme left in railing at Louis Philippe and 
at all Louis Philippe’s ministers. M. Casimir Pé- 
rier, M. De Broglie, M. Guizot and M. Thiers, in 
particular, are honored with his abuse ; and the king 
himself is held up to execration as a hypocritical 
tyrant. Nevertheless, Barére had no scruple about 
accepting a charitable donation of a thousand francs 
a-year from the privy purse of the sovereign whom 
he hated and reviled. This pension, together with 
some small sums occasionally doled out to him by 
the department of the Interior, on the ground that 
he was a distressed man of letters, and by the de- 
partment of Justice, on the ground that he had for- 
merly held a high judicial office, saved him from 
the necessity of begging his bread. Having sur- 
vived all his colleagues of the renowned Committee 
of Public Safety, and almost all his colleagues of 
the Convention, he died in January, 1841. He 
had attained his eighty-sixth year. 

We have now laid before our readers what we 
believe to be a just account of this man’s life. Can 
it be necessary for us to add anything for the pur- 
pose of assisting their judgment of his character? 
If we were writing about any of his colleagues in 
the Committee of Public Safety, about Carnot, 
about Robespierre, or St. Just, nay, even about 
Couthon, Collot, or Billaud, we might feel it neces- 
sary to go into a full examination of the arguments 
which have been employed to vindicate or to excuse 
the system of Terror. We could, we think, show 
that France was saved from her foreign enemies, 
not by the system of Terror, but in spite of it; and 
that the perils which were made the plea for the 
violent policy of the Mountain, were to a great 
extent created by that very policy. We could, we 
think, also show that the evils produced by the 
Jacobin administration did not terminate when it 
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fell; that it bequeathed a long series of calamities 
to France and to Europe; that public opinion, 
which had during two generations been constantly 
becoming more and more favorable to civil and 
religious freedom, underwent, during the days of 
Terror, a change of which the traces are still to be 
distinctly perceived. It was natural that there 
should be such a change, when men saw that those 
who called themselves the champions of popular 
rights had compressed into the space of twelve 
months more crimes than the kings of France, Me- 
rovingian, Carlovingian, and Capetian, had perpe- 
trated in twelve centuries. Freedom was regarded 
as a great delusion. Men were willing to submit to 
the government of hereditary princes, of fortunate 
soldiers, of nobles, of priests ; to any government 
but that of philosophers and philanthropists. Hence 
the imperial despotism, with its enslaved press and 
its silent tribune, its dungeons stronger than the 
old Bastile, and its tribunals more obsequious than 
the old parliaments. Hence the restoration of the 
Bourbons and of the Jesuits, the Chamber of 1815, 
with its categories of proscription, the revival of 
the feudal spirit, the encroachments of the clergy, 
the persecution of the Protestants, the appearance 
of a new breed of De Montforts and Dominics in 
the full light of the nineteenth century. Hence 
the admission of France into the Holy Alliance, 
and the war waged by the old soldiers of the tri- 
color against the liberties of Spain. Hence, too, 
the apprehensions with which, even at the present 
day, the most temperate plans for widening the 
narrow basis of the French representatioti are re- 
garded by those who are especially interested in 
the security of property and the maintenance of 
order. Half a century has not sufficed to obliter- 
ate the stain which one year of depravity and mad- 
ness has left on the noblest of causes. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the manner in 
which writers like M. Hippolyte Carnot defend 
or excuse the Jacobin administration, while they 
declaim against the reaction which followed. 
That the reaction has produced and is still produc- 
ing much evil, is perfeetly trae. But what pro- 
duced the reaction? The spring flies up with 
a foree proportioned to that with which it has 
been pressed down. The pendulum which is 
drawn far in one direction swings as far in the 
other. ‘The joyous madness of intoxication in the 
evening is followed by languor and nausea on the 
morrow. And se, in polities, it is the sure law 
that every excess shall generate its opposite ; nor 
does he deserve the name of a statesman who 
strikes a great blow without fully calculating the 
effect of the rebound. But such calculation was 
infinitely beyond the reach of the authors of the 
Reign of ‘Terror. Violence, and more violence, 
blood and more blood, made up their whole policy. 
In a few months these poor creatures succeeded in 
bringing about a reaction, of which none of them 
saw, and of which none of us may see, the close ; 
and, having brought it about, they marvelled at it ; 





they bewailed it ; they execrated it : they ascribed 
it to everything but the real cause—their own 
immorality and their own profound incapacity for 
the conduct of great affairs. 

These, however, are considerations to which, 
on the present occasion, it is hardly necessary for 
us to advert; for, be the defence which has been 
set up for the Jacobin policy good or bad, it is a 
defence which cannot avail Barére. From his 
own life, from his own pen, from his own mouth, 
we can prove that the part which he took in the 
work of blood is to be attributed, not even to sin- 
cere fanaticism, not even to misdirected and ill- 
regulated patriotism, but either to cowardice, or 
to delight in human misery. Will it be pretended 
that it was from public spirit that he murdered the 
Girondists? Inu these very Memoirs he tells us 
that he always regarded their death as the greatest 
calamity that could befall France. Will it be 
pretended that it was from public spirit that he 
raved for the head of the Austrian woman! In 
these very Memoirs he tells us that the time spent 
in attacking her was ill spent, and ought to have 
been employed in concerting measures of national 
defence. Will it be pretended that he was in- 
duced by sincere and earnest abhorrence of kingly 
government to butcher the living and to outrage 
the dead; he who invited Napoleon to take the 
title of King of Kings, he who assures us, that 
after the Restoration he expressed in noble Jan- 
guage his attachment to monarchy, and to the 
house of Bourbon? Had he been less mean, 
something might have been said in extenuation of 
his cruelty. Had he been less cruel, something 
might have been said in extenuation of his mean- 
ness. But for him, regicide and court-spy, for 
him who patronized Lebon and betrayed Demer- 
ville, for him who wantoned alternately in gas- 
conades of Jacobinism, and gasconades of servility, 
what excuse has the largest charity to offer! 

We cannot conclude, without saying someth.ng 
about two parts of his character, which his bio- 
grapher appears to consider as deserving of high 
admiration. Barére, it is admitted, was somewhat 
fickle ; but in two things he was consistent, in his 
love of Christianity, and in his hatred to Eng- 
land. If this were so, we must say that England 
is much more beholden to him than Christianity. 

It is possible that our inclinations may bias our 
judgment ; but we think that we do not flatter 
ourselves when we say, that Barére’s aversion to 
our country was a sentiment as deep and constant 
as his mind was capable of entertaining. The 
value of this compliment is indeed somewhat di- 
minished by the circumstance, that he knew very 
little about us. His ignorance of our institutions, 
manners and history, is the less excusable, be- 
cause, according to his own account, he consorted 
much, during the peace of Amiens, with English- 
men of note, such as that eminent nobleman Lord 
Greaten, and that not less eminent philosopher Mr. 
Mackensie Cefhis. In spite, however, of his con- 
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nexion with these well-known ornaments of our 
country, he was so ill-informed about us as to 
fancy that our government was always laying 
plans to torment him. If he was hooted at Saintes, 
probably by people whose relations he had mur- 
dered, it was because the cabinet of St. James’s 
had hired the mob. If nobody would read his bad 
books, it was because the cabinet of St. James’s 
had secured the Reviewers. His accounts of Mr. 
Fox, of Mr. Pitt, of the Duke of Wellington, of 
Mr. Canning, swarm with blunders, surpassing 
even the ordinary blunders committed by French- 
men who write about England. Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt, he tells us, were ministers in two different 
reigns. Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund was instituted in 
order to enable England to pay subsidies to the 
powers allied against the French republic. The 
Duke of Wellington’s house in Hyde Park was 
built by the nation, which twice voted the sum of 
£200,000 for the purpose. This, however, is ex- 
clusive of the cost of the frescoes, which were also 
paid for out of the public purse. Mr. Canning was 
the first Englishman whose death Europe had rea- 
son to lament ; for the death of Lord Ward, a rela- 
tion, we presume, of Lord Greaton and Mr. Cefhis, 
had been an immense benefit to mankind. 
Ignorant, however, as Barére was, he knew 
enough of us to hate us; and we persuade our- 
selves that, had he known us better, he would 
have hated us more. The nation which has com- 
bined, beyond all example and all hope, the bless- 
ings of liberty with those of order, might well be 
an object of aversion to one who had been false 
alike to the cause of order and to the cause of liber- 
ty. We have had amongst us intemperate zeal for 
popular rights ; we have had amongst us also the 
intemperance of loyalty. But we have never been 
shocked by such a spectacle as the Barére of 1794, 
or as the Barére of 1804. Compared with him, 
our fiercest demagogues have been gentle ; com- 
pared with him, our meanest courtiers have been 
manly. Mix together Thistlewood and Bubb Do- 
dington, and you are still far from having Barére. 
The antipathy between him and us is such, that 
neither for the crimes of his earlier, nor for those 
of his later life, does our language, rich as it is, 
furnish us with adequate names. We have found 
it difficult to relate his history without having per- 
petual recourse to the French vocabulary of horror, 
and to the French vocabulary of baseness. It is 
not easy to give a notion of his conduct in the 
Convention, without using those emphatic terms, 
guillotinade, noyade, fusillade, mitraillade. It is 
not easy to give a notion of his conduct under the 
Consulate and the Empire, without borrowing such 
words as mouchard and mouton. : 
We therefore like his invectives against us 
much better than anything else that he has 
written ; and dwell on them not merely with com- 
placency, but with a feeling akin to gratitude. 
It was but little that he could do to promote the 
honor of our country ; but that little he did stren- 
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uously and constantly. Renegade, traitor, slave, 
coward, liar, slanderer, murderer, hack writer, 
police-spy—the one small service which he could 
render to England, was to hate her: and such as 
he was may all who hate her be! 

We cannot say that we contemplate with equal 
satisfaction that fervent and constant zeal for reli- 
gion, which, according to M. Hippolyte Carnot, 
distinguished Barére ; for, as we think that what- 
ever brings dishonor on religion is a serious evil, 
we had, we own, indulgea a hope that Barére was 
an atheist. We now learn, however, that he was 
at no time even a sceptic, that he adhered to his 
faith through the whole Revolution, and that he 
has left several manuscript works on divinity. 
One of these is a pious treatise, entitled, ‘‘ Of 
Christianity and of its Influence.’ Another con- 
sists of meditations on the Psalms, which will 
doubtless greatly console and edify the Church. 

This makes the character complete. Whatso- 
ever things are false, whatsoever things are dis- 
honest, whatsoever things are unjust, whatsoever 
things are impure, whatsoever things are hateful, 
whatsoever thing8 are of evil report, if there be 
any vice, and if there be any infamy, all these 
things, we knew, were blended in Barére. But 
one thing was still wanting, and that M. Hippo- 
lyte Carnot has supplied. When to such an as- 
semblage of qualities a high profession of piety is 
added, the effect becomes overpowering. We 
sink under the contemplation of such exquisite and 
manifold perfection ; and feel, with deep humility, 
how presumptuous it was in us to think of com- 
posing the legend of this beatified athlete of the 
faith, Saint Bertrand of the Carmagnoles. 

Something more we had to say about him. But 
let him go. We did not seek him out, and will 
not keep him longer. If those who call themselves 
his friends had not forced him on our notice, we 
should never have vouchsafed to him more than a 
passing word of scorn and abhorrence, such as we 
might fling at his brethren, Hébert and Fouquier 
Tinviile, and Carrier and Lebon. We have no 
pleasure in seeing human nature thus degraded. 
We turn with disgust from the filthy and spiteful 
Yahoos of the fiction; and the filthiest and most 
spiteful Yahoo of the fiction was a noble creature 
when compared with the Barére of history. But 
what is no pleasure, M. Hippolyte Carnot has 
made a duty. Itis no light thing, that a man in 
high and honorable public trust, a man who, from 
his connexions and position, may not unnaturally 
be supposed to speak the sentiments of a large 
class of his countrymen, should come forward to 
demand approbation for a life, black with every 
sort of wickedness, and unredeemed by a single 
virtue. This M. Hippolyte Carnot has done. By 
attempting to enshrine this Jacobin carrion, he has 
forced us to gibbet it : and we venture to say that, 
from the eminence of infamy on which we have 
placed it, he will not easily take it down. 
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American Criminat Trusts, Vol. 2. TT. H. Carter} 
Co., Boston. 


We have received this handsomely printed vol- 
ume, and cannot betier express our opinions than in 
the words of the London Spectator and Examiner, 
and the Christian Examiner, when reviewing the 
first volame :— 


The plan and execution of the American Criminal 
Trials are rather liar y are not a mere servile 
detent of existing ss where the 

ing 


Chandler, by accident or design, has generally chosen 
such Aundon criminal trials as throw a light upon 
American Colonial me or exhibit the phases of pub- 
lic opinion—it may be of public madness. Hence 
is frequently an interest over and above that of the facts 
of the trials themselves, from the public events with 
which they were connected, or the singular and criminal 
blic delusion which they record ; whilst Mr. Chandler, 
introductory notices or observations intermixed with 
the text, makes the reader sufficiently acquainted with 
the period to follow the trials with advantage, and by judi- 
cious observations at their close, he often points to the 
moral which they illustrate.—Spectator. 

It is extremely well done; on the plan of the Causes 
Célébres ; and published in a very creditable way. We 
are glad to see that each trial is left to suggest its own 
style of narrative; any formal settled met great! 
detracting from the value as well as interest of books o 
this nature.— London Examiner. 

We lament our want of space to notice, in a proper 
manner, the work whose title is given above. It strikes 
us as one of the most interesting publications of the day, 
and admirably calculated to make deep, as well as just, 
impressions on the mind of the student of American 
History. The peculiar advantage of this form of history 
is,—and history it eminently is,—that it imparts to its 
subjects the lively charms o reality. Events read in the 
drier form of the classical historian, and soon forgotten 
or dimly remembered, here live before the mind, and 
leave traces as ineffaceable as if they had been actually 
witnessed. 

These trials, it is scarcely necessary to add, are 
divested of all unintelligible and repulsive legal techni- 
calities, and made agreeable to the general reader. The 
ae has done its office uncommonly well.—Christian 

aminer. 





The mere list of the contents of the present volume 
will excite the interest of all readers of American 
History :— 


Trial of Bathsheba Spooner and others before the Supe- 
rior Court of Judicature, for the murder of Joshua 
Spooner, of Brookfield, Massachusetts, 1778. 

Trial of Colonel David Henley, before a General Court 
Martial, for improper conduct as an officer of the 
American Army, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1778. 

Proceedings of a Board of General Officers, held by order 
of Geueral George Washington, respecting Major 
John André, charged with being a spy, New York, 


1730, 

Trial of Joshua Hett Smith, before a Court Martial, on a 
charge of aiding and assisting Benedict Arnold, New 
York, 1780. 

Proceedings of the General Assembly of Rhode Island, 


against the Judges of the Superior Court of Judicature, | d 


for their judgment in the case of Trevett against 

Wheeden, on information and complaint for oolasen 

r bills for butcher’s meat. Rhode Island, 1786. 

Trials of John Hauer and others, before the Court of 

Oyer and Terminer, for the murder of Francis Shitz, 
Pennsylvania, 1798. 


APPENDIX. 

Tarat or Mrs. Spooner AND oTHEns.—Indictment. 
Death Warrant. Petition for a reprieve. Reprieve. 
Writ de ventre inspiciendo. Return of the sheriff. 
Opinion of midwives, Fina! retura of the sheriff. 





Masor Anpre.—Remarks of Sir Samuel Romilly. Re- 
marks of Lieutenant Colonel Simcoe. Remarks of 
Mr. J. F. Cooper. 


NOTES. 

Timothy . William Cushing. Levi Lincoln, 
Willem Teor. Henry aren. James M. Var- 
num. William Channing. 


A Select Collection of Oriervar. Scortisn Arrs, for 

the Voice ; with introductory and concluding Sym- 
honies and Accompaniments, to each Air, for the 

iano-Forte, Violin, or Flute, &c., composed for 
this Work by Pleyel, Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, 
&c., with all the most admired , both ancient 
and modern, Scottish and English, adapted to the 
Airs, and including upwards of one hundred Songs 
by Burns. The whole collected and published in 
five volumes, by G. Tuomson, F. A. S., Edinburgh. 


Mr. Dobson, of Philadelphia, has issued four num- 
bers of the American edition of this work. Price 50 
cents a number. We have listened toa scarce Edin- 
burgh copy for a quarter of a century: and our eyes 
dim for auld lang syne as we write down the names 
of the airs contained in these numbers :— 


The Birks of Invermay—Here awa’, there awa'— 
Tweedside—My Nanie, O—The bush aboon Traquair— 
I'll never leave thee—Corn Rigs—The Ewe-Bughts— 
My apron, deary—Lochaber- -Galla Water—The Braes 
of Yarrow—The Yellow Hair’d Laddie—Roslin Castle 
—Donald—The Waefu’ Heart—Auld Rob Morris— 
Gramachree—Waly, Waly—Gilderoy—Open the Door— 
The Mill, Mill O!—She rose and let me in—Sweet 
Annie—The Banks of Banna—Locherroch side—The 
Flowers of Edinburgh—The seventh of November—O 
Jean, I love thee—Donald and Flora. 

It may be doubted whether there are now such 
clear voices, or such bright faces, as we used to look 
and listen at during their accompaniment of the said 
Edinburgh copy ; but we recommend the encourage- 
ment of this enterprise to all lovers of Scottish music. 

It is sold in Boston, by Jordan & Co., and in New 
York, by Mr. Alhuan, and the music Stores. 








Tue Picture Gatiery, once a week, 124 cents. 
Mowatt 4 Co., New York. 


This is a very spirited attempt to establish a Jour- 
nal similar to the London I!lustrated News. It is 
said to have been highly successful already, and, if it 
can gain a permanent position, will afford a field for 
wood engravers, and for designers, who are much 
wanted in the United States. No pains have been 
spared in these numbers, and much capital must 
have been employed in getting them up. 


No. 1. contains, General Morgan Lewis—a view of his 
funeral—London al Exchange—New York Mer- 
chant’s Exchange—The onepe of the Parliament by 
Queen Victoria—The king of the French opening the 
chambers—Views of Paris and of Hong Kong—The 
Polka Dance—Portrait of Mr. Harper, the new Mayor of 
New York; (may he reign a t years and fulfil 
all the expectations of the Native Americans)—a Land- 
scape by the new — of engraving by means of a 
chemi ney, called Glyphography—Some caricatures, 
and the fashions for April. s 

No. 2. A Birds-eye view of the Bastille—May Day in 
New York: illustrating the horror of the general break- 
ing up of house-keeping. (By the way the observance of 
such a custom as making all changes of houses to take 
lace on the same day, is incomprehensible to a stranger. 
t is, perhaps, like the self-inflicted tortures of the Hin- 
oos, connected in some way with the religion of the 

ple)—Louis Philippe’s annual visit to the chamber of 
Deputies —Dr. Mott—Mr. Frelinghuysen, and the Uni- 
versity of New York—An Equestrian Statute of George 
IV., and a portrait of the mvaluahle French minister 
Guizot—And concluding with Whitworth’s Street-swee 
ing machine, which interests us more than George LV., 
ot being at the same time more useful and more digni- 


We wish success to this valuable popular contri- 
bution to the Arts. It is sold in Boston by Redding 





é& Co., and in Philadelphia by Clause & Canning. 























